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ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


By Ricuarp McKegon 


I. Method and the Theories of Philosophers 

In his scientific inquiries and in his demonstration of the con- 
clusions to which they led, Aristotle makes use of carefully elabo- 
rated methods which become themselves the object of his attention 
in three distinct investigations. The differences and interrelations 
of these inquiries illustrate as well as state the diversifications and 
unity of his conception of scientific method. Aristotle frequently 
begins an inquiry or formulates a problem by reviewing the doc- 
trines of other philosophers, for although the method appropriate 
to a problem is determined by the subject matter on which it is to be 
employed, the varieties of theory and of theoretical construction 
may be suggested by historical examination of what men have said 
concerning a subject of inquiry or by dialectical exploration of pos- 
sible formulations. The examination of doctrines leads him, in the 
second place, to the search for principles and the construction of 
inferences, which are the distinctive marks of methods in the vari- 
ous sciences, and when he pauses in his scientific investigations of 
phenomena to consider what course he should pursue, his purpose 
is to discover methods appropriate to particular problems and sub- 
ject matters and to differentiate them from methods appropriate to 
other sciences. These considerations of method as reflected in 
doctrine and opinion and as appropriate to subject matters, finally, 
depend on distinctions and criteria determined by examination of 
the logical conditions of statement and inference. The inquiry con- 
cerning method in this last stage is itself a kind of science or 
knowledge. Its subject matter is the terms and propositions, the 
principles and proofs which are used or constructed in the ex- 
pression of opinion and knowledge. Since its subject matter is 
terms, not words, and propositions, not sentences, it is not re- 
stricted to the formal study of symbols and language, for the sym- 
bolic formulation of the inferences and conclusions of the sciences 
is inseparable in Aristotle’s scientific investigations from the struc- 
ture of doctrine and belief in which conclusions follow, and that 
structure in turn reflects the nature of things and causes which the 
principles of inference express. 
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The examination of common and expert opinion is therefore an 
integral part of Aristotle’s investigation of the nature of things, 
and considerations of the controlling influence of the presupposi- 
tions of doctrines and the nature of things enter into the determina- 
tion of the parts and the distinctions of his logic. In the theoretical 
sciences Aristotle frequently makes two or more ‘‘starts,’’ first to 
formulate problems in metaphysics, physics, psychology, and biol- 
ogy by examining what has been, and what might be, said about 
their principles or about specific parts of problems, comparing 
modes and grounds of statement, and seeking reasons for similari- 
ties and differences, before proceeding to ‘‘fresh starts’”’ or ‘‘re- 
turning to the starting point’’ by directing attention abruptly from 
the dialectical examination of opinions to the scientific examination 
of things. 

The sequence of inquiry in the treatise On the Soul is an ex- 
cellent example of his use of historical, dialectical, and scientific 
methods as successive devices of exploration. After examining the 
doctrines of other philosophers concerning the nature of the soul in 
Book I, Aristotle begins Book II by making a fresh start on the 
definition of the soul,’ and then, since the definition of the soul 
which is constructed in the first chapter of Book II is dialectical, a 
second ‘‘return to the beginning of the investigation’’ is made to 
construct a definition which will disclose not merely the fact but the 
cause.” The Metaphysics opens with an elaborate dialectical prepa- 
ration, including the examination of the principles of other philoso- 
phers in Book I and the formulation of difficulties and problems in 
Book III, before proceeding finally to the treatment of the proper 
problems of first philosophy in Book VI. The Physics makes a 
‘*fresh start’’ in the examination of nature at the beginning of 
Book II,’ after the principles of change and motion have been ex- 
amined dialectically and on the basis of the theories of earlier 
physicists in Book I. Like devices are used in the pursuit of in- 
quiries in particular problems when new beginnings are made on 
the basis of dialectical preparation to avoid the errors consequent 
on initial false distinctions and to establish the science on natural 
beginnings or principles.* 

1 On the Soul ii. 1. 412*3-6. 

2 Thid. 2. 413*11-25. 

3 Physics i. 9. 1921-4. 

* Cf. Physics viii. 5. 257*31-33 and 7. 260*20-21; On the Heavens i. 2. 268°11- 
14 and 12. 281°2-3; Meteorology ii. 4. 359°27-28; Metaphysics vii. 17. 1041°6-9. 
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These preliminary devices consist sometimes in examining 
words, suggesting and analyzing etymologies, enumerating possible 
meanings, or inquiring into the peculiarities of technical or common 
usage; they depend sometimes on explaining ideas by their evolu- 
tion and context as suggested by the interpretation of myth, poetry, 
and historical circumstances and processes ; they turn sometimes on 
the possibilities of theory disclosed by examining, criticizing, and 
refuting the arguments and conclusions proposed by philosophers 
or constructed to complement or balance actual doctrines. The 
historical portions of these inquiries Aristotle justifies frequently 
by observing, in mid-course of his historical excursions, that hints 
and anticipations of true doctrines, as well as tests and refutations 
of errors, may be found anywhere in the recorded experiences, 
thoughts, and statements of mankind. The dialectical exploration 
of the implications of statements supplies the only tests for the 
principles of theoretic sciences, and previous theories are a useful, 
and often unique, source of suggestion in the discovery of solutions 
to particular problems, not only in metaphysics and mathematics, 
but even in the most empirical branches of the physical sciences. 

The same devices are employed in the practical and productive 
sciences,’ sometimes with the analogy of the physical and biological 
sciences clearly in view. Speculation concerning morals, politics, 
and the arts, however, was of later origin than investigation of 
nature. Apart from the doctrines of Socrates and Plato, Aristotle 
found few extensive or developed opinions concerning moral action 
suited to serve as materials for preliminary dialectical examina- 
tion, and the history of literature rather than literary criticism 
supplies the background for poetic analysis. 

Method itself, finally, occupies a peculiar place in the develop- 
ment of the arts and the organization of the sciences. It seemed to 
Aristotle to have come to the attention of philosophers together 
with the practical sciences and the poetic arts, but since it is the art 
of constructing scientific proofs it was developed in use before it 
was formulated in statement. Aristotle examines from time to time 
in his own scientific treatises the methods which earlier philoso- 
phers had used to establish definitions and to justify conclusions, 

5 Cf. Nicomachean Ethics vii. 1. 1145*°15-17; Politics i. 13. 1260°20-24; Rhetoric 
i. 1. 1355°23-25. 

® Cf. Politics ii. 1. 1260°36-37, where a “natural” starting point is sought for 
polities, and ibid. iv. 4. 1290°21-37, where a starting place is sought on the analogy 
of biological inquiry. 
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and he detected the application of scientific method in the attempts 
at definition made by Democritus and the Pythagoreans. Explicit 
doctrines and theories of method are later and less numerous, and 
Aristotle obviously thought that concern with method had not been 
conspicuous before his own reports on the varieties of approaches 
to problems and the similarities and differences among methods. 
Some problems of method had, however, been the object of direct 
consideration in Socrates’ development of inductive arguments and 
definitions and in Plato’s examination of the processes of division. 
That these gropings among the forms and grounds of proof, both 
in theory and in application, are in Aristotle’s judgment meta- 
physical rather than logical in their consequences, is apparent from 
the fact that he treats them in some detail in the Metaphysics but 
rarely refers to them in his own formulation of the syllogism as a 
method of proof or in his examination of definition among the prin- 
ciples of proof. 

In the last chapter of On Sophistical Refutations he contrasts 
with the history of rhetoric in which a body of teaching, however 
limited and unsatisfactory, had been developed, the state of inquiry 
into syllogizing or reasoning where work had been limited to ex- 
perimental beginnings prior to his own formulation of method; and 
although the explicit claim to originality is made only in connection 
with his treatment of dialectical and sophistical argumentation, it 
applies a fortiori to his development of scientific proof and the 
syllogism in general, where the scanty refutations of a few Platonic 
doctrines and the silence concerning logic in other philosophers are 
evidence that Aristotle doubtless thought his own treatises the first 
systematic inquiries into scientific investigation and proof as well. 
This claim to originality has more than merely historical or bio- 
graphical interest, for Aristotle documents the differences which 
distinguish earlier inquiries from his own scientific method, and 
the enthusiasm with which later historians of philosophy discover 
earlier beginnings of his doctrines concerning categories, defini- 
tions, propositions, and even syllogisms, depends on distortions of 
the Aristotelian conception of logic and scientific method which can 
be rectified by attention to Aristotle’s own interpretation of histori- 
val data derived by his critics largely from his own works.’ 


* The history of scholarly inquiries concerning Plato’s logie since the Renais- 
sance, as traced by W. Lutoslawski (The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic 
[London, 1905], 1-34), turns in good part on balancing the comparative claims of 
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Philosophers and scientists had first treated problems of method 
in the course of investigating facts and interpreting sense-percep- 
tions and appearances. The shift of interest from physical to moral 
and political problems may have stimulated the inquiries into the 
nature of definition and proof which were contemporary with them, 
and the analogies and differences of morals and physics, of the arts 
and the sciences, by which method itself became a subject for in- 
vestigation in the moral and political disputations of Socrates 
reported in the dialogues of Plato, reappear in Aristotle as means 
of distinguishing the theoretic, practical, and productive sciences. 
The Socratic analogies between arts and virtues doubtless led Aris- 
totle to see in Socrates the beginnings of inquiry into both moral 
and methodological questions, whereas the Sophists, who dispute 
moral issues with Socrates and appear as professed masters of all 
sciences in the dialogues of Plato, are credited in the systematic 
distinctions of Aristotle, not with practical or theoretic innovations, 
but only with the elaboration of rhetorical statement and sophisti- 
sal reasoning. But although Socrates and Plato first analyzed the 
formal requirements of definition and proof, the scientific method 
of Democritus alone seemed to Aristotle to have been adequate to 
the statement of specific scientific problems, and only Democritus 
seemed to have penetrated below the surface and to have analyzed 
some problems thoroughly. 





Plato and Aristotle. Lutoslawski’s own position is that Plato’s logic is more inde- 
pendent of the traditional forms of language than the logie of Aristotle, and his 
range of investigation, if less minute, is searcely less universal. Even his theory of 
syllogism, although it was not brought to the precise form which it assumed in the 
works of Aristotle, prepared for that formulation (ibid., 464, 524). Paul Shorey 
defends the thesis that “the Platonic dialectic anticipates nearly everything in the 
Aristotelian logic except the explicit exposition of the syllogism” (“The Origin of 
the Syllogism,” Classical Phililogy, XIX [1924], 1; ef. “The Origin of the Syllogism 
Again,” ibid. XXVIII [1933], 199-204). Julius Stenzel likewise maintains that 
Aristotle is throughout his logic building on Plato’s results (Plato’s Method of 
Dialectic, trans. D. J. Allan [Oxford, 1940], 91, 137 n. 1). Cf. F. Solmsen, Die 
Entwicklung der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik (Neue Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, IV, Berlin, 1929) ; Ernst Kapp, Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic 
(New York, 1942), esp. 57-59, 67-70, 73-74; and H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism 
of Plato and the Academy (Baltimore, 1944), esp. 30-31. F. Enriques, on the other 
hand (The Historic Development of Logic, trans. J. Rosenthal [New York, 1929], 
esp. 4-7, 14-19, 25-28), turns to the mathematicians, the empirical philosophers, and 
especially Democritus, for the origin and correction of methods and doctrines in the 
Aristotelian logie. 
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Earlier developments in scientific method fall, in Aristotle’s 
treatment of them, between the typical extremes of Plato and De- 
mocritus: Plato’s consideration of method led to the construction 
of a theory, but he failed to account for phenomena, while Democri- 
tus was faithful to phenomena, but he had no theory adequate to 
account for their causes. Thus, in the investigation of the processes 
of change Plato restricted his attention to the generation of the 
elements and paid no attention to the generation of composite 
bodies or to processes of alteration and growth in them, despite the 
fact that alteration is a datum of empirical observation.* Those phi- 
losophers who asserted that the universe is a single something were 
unable to differentiate generation (or the change by which a sub- 
stance comes to be) from alteration (or the change of quality in an 
existing thing), while philosophers like Anaxagoras, Empedocles 
and Leucippus who asserted a plurality of elements were forced 
by their theories to differentiate generation from alteration and 
growth, but were involved in contradictions, since Anaxagoras 
failed to understand the implications of his own statements and 
Empedocles contradicted both his own statements and the observed 
facts.° 

Democritus alone of Aristotle’s predecessors is exempted from 
this criticism, and he seemed not only to have thought about all the 
problems involved but also to have been distinguished throughout 
by his method.” The virtue of the procedure of Democritus and of 
his predecessor Leucippus consisted in its fidelity to observed facts. 
They came nearest of all previous philosophers to defining accord- 
ing to method by constructing a single formula applicable to all 
instances and by deriving the principle for their definitions from 
nature as it is." Their theory, therefore, harmonized with sense 
perception and did not involve, as did the principles of other phi- 
losophers, the necessity of denying generation, corruption, motion, 
or the multiplicity of things.** Although the method of Democritus 
permitted him to differentiate generation from alteration and 
growth, however, it had the unfortunate defect that it was inade- 
quate to account for any of the kinds of change and motion which 


8 On Generation and Corruption i. 2. 315*29-33. 
® Thid. 1. 314*6-315*25. 

1° Ibid. 2. 315*34-316*1. 

11 Ibid. 8. 324°35-325*2. 

12 Thid. 325*23-25. 
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it distinguished, but yielded a theory in which alteration and 
growth are strictly impossible. 

The failure of Democritus to discover the true method of the 
physical and biological sciences, in spite of his close approximation 
to it in use, was due to his lack of any notion of essence or definition. 


The reason why our predecessors did not hit on this method was that 
essence and the defining of substance were unknown in their time. Democ- 
ritus was the first to touch on the problem, not however because he thought 
it necessary to natural science, but because he was brought to it, in spite of 
himself, by the facts. In the time of Socrates the study of this problem 
advanced, but inquiry concerning nature was abandoned, and philosophers 
turned their attention to practical virtue and political science. 


Most of the ancient physical philosophers sought the principles and 
sauses of natural phenomena in matter, and only a few among them, 
like Empedocles and Democritus, had any notion of form and 
essence.” Thus, Democritus did not rely on matter alone but de- 
fined animals and their parts by means of shape and color; and 
although Aristotle professes some hesitation in venturing an inter- 
pretation of what Democritus meant by that formal addition,** he 
had no doubt of its inadequacy to differentiate living from dead, or 
actual from potential. But if the method was imperfect in defining 
natures because of its inadequate treatment of the formal cause, 
it failed utterly to account for motion because all conception of 
efficient and final causes was excluded and the differences and modi- 
fications of things were traced to the shape, order, and position of 
the atoms. Like all other philosophers, Democritus seemed to Aris- 
totle to have omitted ‘‘lazily’’ all questions of motion—when it is 
caused and how it is present in things.” The only explanation of 
motion available to Democritus was the insufficient principle of 
previous occurrence. 


Nor in general is it sound to suppose that it is a sufficient principle that 
something always is thus or always happens thus. Democritus, thus, re- 
duced the causes of physical phenomena to the fact that things happened in 
the same way in the past, and did not think it worthwhile to seek a principle 

13 Thid. 10. 327°14—29; ibid. 327*14~-29. 

14 On the Parts of Animals i. 1. 642*24-31. 

15 Physics ii. 2. 194*18-21; On the Parts of Animals i. 1. 640°4-641°6. 

16 On the Parts of Animals 640°29-35. 

17 Metaphysics i. 4. 985°19-20. 
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for what is always the case, and so his theory is right in application to certain 
instances, but it is not right in application to all."* 


As a result, despite his effort to be faithful to the facts, Democritus 
assigns causes too generally without investigating the facts in all 
cases, and in particular he ignores the final cause in the biological 
sciences, reducing natural phenomena to necessity without recog- 
nizing that nothing prevents their being both necessary and for an 
end.” 

Democritus’ contributions to the advance of scientific method 
are found in his use of method rather than in a formulation of its 
requirements. Aristotle praises his method in application to physi- 
cal phenomena and traces its deficiencies to the overgeneralization 
which results from the absence of a notion of essence or definition 
and to the inadequate conception of cause which results from the 
generalizations of the atomic theory. Socrates, on the other hand, 
is distinguished according to Aristotle as the first to raise questions 
concerning the nature of definition, and his interest in that problem 
is in turn to be traced back to his desire to determine more precisely 
the nature and use of proof. But his investigation of the conditions 
of universal definition and of the arguments by which they are vali- 
dated was pursued in connection with moral rather than physical 
inquiries, and his method was inapplicable to physical phenomena 
since it lacked a conception of cause to account for change. 


, 


Socrates occupied himself with the moral virtues, and in connection with 
them was the first to seek universal definition—for in physical questions 
Democritus barely touched on the problem and defined the hot and the cold 
after a fashion, while the Pythagoreans, still earlier, had broached it in con- 
nection with some few things whose definitions they connected with numbers, 
such as opportunity, justice, or marriage—but it was natural that Socrates 
should seek essence, for he was seeking to syllogize, and essence is the prin- 
ciple of syllogisms.”° 


Socrates’ inquiries into the principles of science and proof led him 
to the development of two processes which he was the first philoso- 
pher to employ: inductive arguments and universal definition.” 

18 Physics viii. 1. 252*32—"2. 

19 On the Generation of Animals v. 8. 788°9-20; 7892-5. Cf. also On Respira- 
tion 10. 471°30-472*25. 

20 Metaphysics xiii. 4. 1078°17-25. 

21 Tbid. xiii. 4. 1078°27-30: “For two processes may rightly be attributed to 
Socrates: inductive arguments and defining universally, and both of these are 
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Yet despite innovations in definition, the method which Socrates 
developed in the Phaedo is unsuited to account for motion and 
change, for it depends on the doctrine that the Forms are the causes 
of both being and becoming. Aristotle argues that the things which 
share in Forms will not come into being, even though the Forms 
exist, unless there is an efficient cause of each generation. The 
method of Socrates, thus, although it advances beyond the method 
of Democritus in its treatment of definitions, shares with it the fail- 
ure to account for the operation of efficient causes, and although 
Socrates blames everyone else for having given no explanation of 
generation, he likewise fails to account for generation or motion.” 

Plato’s investigation of method carried the search for the 
grounds of argument to the further step of separating the Forms, 
which he called ‘‘Ideas,’’ from the changing things which partici- 
pate in them and, in so doing, making Forms eternal things. This 
modification of the Socratic doctrine seemed to Aristotle to create 
new problems of definition without resolving the problems of 
change and causation. According to Aristotle’s account, Plato 
continued Socrates’ interest in moral questions and universal defi- 
nitions, but differed from him in holding that the common definition 
could not apply to sensible things, which are constantly changing, 
but must apply to things of another sort, and it is these changeless 
things which he called Ideas. The Ideas exist apart from sensible 
things, and sensible things participate in them and bear the same 
names as the Forms they share, the application of the same name 
to both eternal and changing things being univocal or synonymous 
in the Platonic theory,”* but equivocal or homonymous if the mean- 
ings of terms are different in application to changeless and to 
changing things, as they are in the Aristotelian criticism.” 

The development of the doctrine of Ideas in the evolution of 
dialectic is presented by Aristotle as a consequence of reflection at 
once on the nature of argument and the nature of things. If the 
whole sensible world is in a state of constant flux and if scientific 





pertinent to the principle of science.” Cf. also, ibid. i. 6. 987°1-4: “Socrates, how- 
ever, was treating of ethical problems and not of the problems of the whole of nature, 
seeking the universal in those ethical problems and applying thought for the first 
time to definitions. . . .” 

22 Thid. i. 9. 991°3-9; On Generation and Corruption ii. 9. 335°7-17. 
23 Metaphysics i. 6. 987°4-10. 

24 Thid. xiii. 4. 1078°30—1079"4. 
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knowledge of sensibles is impossible, as Plato was convinced from 
his contact with Heraclitean doctrines, the search for scientific 
knowledge must lead to existences of another kind. Dialectic had 
been so little developed before Socrates’ inquiries that not even the 
requirements of definition had been explored, and in the absence 
of a conception of essence it had been impossible to investigate con- 
traries or to decide whether contraries came under the same science. 
Socrates had examined universals and definitions without having 
been led to think there were any existences apart from sensible 
things, but in Plato’s theory there were Ideas of all terms predicated 
universally as well as of all particulars.” The Pythagoreans, on 
the other hand, had applied themselves to mathematics and had 
come to believe that its principles—and in particular numbers, 
which were by nature first among these principles—were the princi- 
ples of all things. As Plato had departed from the doctrine of 
Socrates by supplying entities for his definitions as the subjects to 
which true arguments applied, so he departed from the doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans by making their numbers entities as a result of 
his inquiry into the arguments: ‘‘his institution of the One and the 
Numbers apart from things, unlike the Pythagoreans, and his intro- 
duction of the Forms, resulted from his inquiry into arguments, for 
the earlier thinkers were not practitioners of dialectic.’’** 

Aristotle’s ascription to Plato of an inquiry into arguments (& 
rois héyous . . . . oxefes )** and the inference from his dialectical method 
to the nature of Ideas and Numbers carries an echo of Plato’s 
ascription to Socrates of a method of ‘‘inquiring into the nature of 
things in argument’? (é rots Aoyos cxoréupevov ra bvra)** which is sug- 
gestive of the altered application which Plato made of the method 
of Socrates to bring it to bear on the principles of the Pytha- 
goreans. Socrates professes a preference for inquiry in, and by 
means of, arguments as a second best approximation to the direct 
contemplation of things and the statement of the highest kind of 
vause, which he finds impossible of attainment. A second kind of 
cause may be discovered in argument, and it is related to reality 
by means of Ideas entertained hypothetically. This method of 
inquiry in arguments is in turn to be preferred to a third method 

25 Thid. 1078°25-1079*4. 

26 Ibid. i. 6. 987°29-33. 

27 Ibid. 987°31-32; ef. ibid. vii. 13. 1038°34 and ix. 8. 1050°35. 

28 Phaedo 100A. 
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‘*of inquiring in operations.’’ The method which led Plato to the 
doctrine of Ideas, as Aristotle formulates it, is not described in the 
lengthy consideration of its bearing on definition and principles in 
the Metaphysics, and the metaphysical implications of the method, 
in turn, are not developed in his criticism of the method in the logi- 
sal treatises. The doctrine of Ideas seemed to Aristotle irrelevant 
to the purposes of scientific inquiry, although it resulted from a dia- 
lectical examination of the nature of arguments and proofs; and the 
method of division, to which that inquiry led, seemed to him inade- 
quate to validate inference and proof, although it is not without its 
value as a heuristic device. It is inadequate as a method of proof, 
since it is a weak syllogism and begs precisely what it ought to 
prove, but if the division is by differentiae, it is a method of collect- 
ing essential natures and discovering definitions, and therefore a 
useful accessory to proof.” 

Aristotle makes frequent use of the contrast between the methods 
of Democritus and Plato to isolate problems of method and to indi- 
cate characteristics which he thinks the true scientific method should 
possess. Both with respect to the devices of analysis and inquiry 
which they employ and with respect to the metaphysical assump- 
tions on which they are based, the two methods are contrary to each 
other, and their advantages and deficiencies are opposed and bal- 
anced. The true scientific method is distinct from both and should 
combine their advantages and avoid their errors. Democritus, be- 
sause of the fidelity of his arguments to his subject matter, made a 
close approach to a scientific method appropriate to particular 
problems ; but he was unable, within the scope of his method, to find 
any essence or definition of things beyond material configuration 
and color or any cause of motion other than the fact that things had 
been in motion or that what happened had happened in the same 
way before. He had a rudimentary conception of form, but he 
wholly neglected efficient and final causes. Plato, on the other hand, 
treated of essence and definition in his dialectic, but unfortunately 
his Forms were removed from sensible, changing things and with- 
out direct effect on them, and he was therefore unable, in the 
absence of an efficient cause, to account for motion and change. 

The advantage, on the side of facts, lies with the ‘‘ physical 

29 Prior Analytics i. 31. 46°31-°37; Posterior Analytics ii. 5. 91°12—92*5 and 13. 
96°25-97°6. Cf., also, On Generation and Corruption ii. 3. 330°16-17; On the Parts 
of Animals i. 2. and 3. 642°5-644*11; Metaphysics vii. 12. 1037°27—1038*35. 
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method,’’ as Aristotle sometimes calls the procedure of Democritus, 
and, on the side of formal proof, with the ‘‘logical method’’ of 
Plato. 


Lack of experience is the reason why we are less able to take a compre- 
hensive view of the admitted facts. Wherefore those who have dwelt more 
constantly on investigation of natural phenomena are more able to set up as 
hypotheses such principles as can be applied coherently to many instances: 
while those who have been rendered unobservant of the facts by many argu- 
ments find it easy to make pronouncements on the basis of a few observations. 
It is apparent from the methods of investigating the subject under considera- 
tion how great the difference is between those who investigate according to a 
**physical’’ and according to a ‘“‘logical’’ [or ‘‘argumentative’’] method. 
For whereas some [se. the Platonists] argue that there must be indivisible 
magnitudes because otherwise the Triangle in itself would be many, Democ- 
ritus seems to have been convinced by appropriate and physical arguments.*° 


The deficiencies of the ‘‘ physical method’’ arise from the fact that 
it is unsuited to explain wholes otherwise than by decomposing 
them into their parts, as if it were a sufficient explanation of a couch 
to say that it is made of wood or bronze. Aristotle, therefore, 
grouped Democritus with the old physical philosophers or physi- 
ologists in the judgment that their method was inadequate. This 
failure to deal adequately with wholes is apparent in biological 
phenomena as well as in inanimate nature. The true method in 
biological investigation consists, first, in seeking the definition of 
the animal as a whole and explaining it both in substance and in 
form and then treating its several organs in precisely the same 
fashion; the same procedure must be followed if one is te give a 
complete description of a couch." The beginnings of the ‘‘ logical 
method,’’ on the other hand, may be traced to the Pythagoreans, 
who had formulated a few definitions and relied in their analyses 
simply on numbers rather than on physical parts, without, however, 
concerning themselves with the dialectic of their procedure. The 
Platonists, who followed the lead of Socrates and who borrowed 
from the Pythagoreans, developed a dialectic in which the defi- 
ciencies of the logical method are apparent, for it removed defini- 
tions from application to sensible things and elaborated principles 
which are useless for the explanation of phenomena or the construc- 
tion of particular sciences. 
80 On Generation and Corruption i. 2. 316*5—14. 
81 On the Parts of Animals i. 1. 641°14-17. 
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The difficulties of the sciences, as Aristotle traces the history of 
the development of method, center about two sets of problems: the 
problems of inquiry and proof and the problems of definition con- 
sidered as the product of inquiry and the principle of proof. In 
neither of these problems did Aristotle profess to find much help 
in the work of his predecessors. Consequently, contrary to his 
custom in other investigations, he quotes them little for doctrine, 
and such use as he finds for their arguments, even as examples, is 
primarily as illustrations of dialectical or sophistical reasoning. 
The rejection of their methods is due in part to metaphysical 
assumptions which are shown to be inadequate and in part to faulty 
resolution of particular problems of inquiry or definition. The dia- 
lectical method of Plato is adapted to the examination of definitions 
and principles, but at the expense of removing the foundations of 
truth from relevant application to experience and from plausible 
explanation of the phenomena of change: it is therefore treated in 
connection with metaphysics and the more general problems of the 
natural sciences. The method of Democritus encounters principles 
and leads to definitions, since both are involved necessarily in the 
survey and use of data, but the principles which Democritus states 
do not themselves transcend the indeterminacy involved in infinity 
and change: his method is therefore encountered more frequently 
in the treatment of specific scientific problems, although it also 
involves some implications for the general problems of metaphysics 
and physics. The demonstrations of Plato consist in simple divi- 
sions and combinations of terms, which, since they are useful as 
part of the method of science, even though they are not inferential 
or demonstrative, are properly treated in the logic of proof. The 
method of Democritus, although accurate in application to particu- 
lar cases, could have no general formulation—and the limits even 
of the particular case are difficult to determine—in the absence of 
an adequate conception of definition. It is non-demonstrative since 
it cannot be extended validly in universal application, and it is 
incomplete since it omits relevant aspects of phenomena. 

Yet the reasons for these deficiencies are to be found in the oppo- 
site forms of common errors into which Plato and Democritus had 
fallen, and the characteristics of the scientific method and logical 
analyses which Aristotle initiated may be gathered from considera- 
tion of his criticisms of the methods of these philosophers, who had 
been involved in problems of method while treating the subject 
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matters of knowledge, the nature of science, and the principles of 
arguments. Both Plato and Democritus equated mind and things; 
both reduced all sciences to a single science; and both sought in 
mathematics the model of scientific argumentation and indeed made 
mathematics the whole of science. The logic of Aristotle is based 
on the denial of all three theses in both of the opposed forms in 
which Democritus and Plato had advanced them. 

In any account of scientific method, the subject matters of the 
sciences determine and are determined by the psychological proc- 
esses in which subject matters are known, for the facts are the basis 
of knowledge, but the manner in which they are known determines 
whether or not the knowledge is scientific. Reason or nature may 
be thought to be basic, and they may then be brought into relation 
with each other by making nature rational or reason physical. The 
dialectic of Plato led him to set up eternal things, which alone truly 
are and which are named Ideas; Democritus on the other hand 
thought that truth lay in appearances or phenomena,” and the 
mind’s access to appearances depends on the fact that mind itself 
is constituted of the atoms and of their motions and conjunctions. 
Both philosophers therefore equate things and thought, Plato by 
making things into Ideas in order to preserve in being what is 
changeless in knowledge; Democritus by making mind a thing in 
order to preserve in mind what is real in the characteristics of 
being. Within thought both distinguished sensibles and intelligi- 
bles, but when Plato separated Ideas from sensible things, the mind 
still had direct access to Ideas through reminiscence, while Democ- 
ritus, recognizing the relativity of sensations caused in the mind 
by external motions, had greater difficulty in discovering a basis 
for truth and propounded the dilemma that either there is no truth 
or it is not evident to us.” 

The errors of these two statements of the relation of knowledge 
to things are opposite, yet both result in destroying the subject 
matter of science by submitting objects to the requirements of 
knowledge: Plato, in his reliance on dialectic, setting up entities 
distinct from changing things and therefore useless in furthering 
the pursuit of science; and Democritus, in his reliance on phe- 
nomena, setting up a mind in which the perceptions of sense are 
irrelevant to science. The dialectic of Aristotle’s use of their doc- 

32 In Generation and Corruption i. 2. 315°9-10. 

38 Metaphysics iv. 5. 1009°11-12. 
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trines emphasizes these contraries, but their similarity is more 
apparent in the accounts of later philosophers. They both divided 
things into intelligibles and sensibles and sought truth by way of 
intellect rather than sense,** and they were associated with each 
other in their opposition to the sensationalism and relativism of 
Protagoras and in their defense of the position that only intelli- 
gibles are true: Democritus because nothing sensible, but only 
atoms and the void, exist truly; Plato because sensibles are always 
becoming and never being, and only Ideas are truly.” 

The conception of the fundamental nature of reality—whether 
it consist in Forms or atoms—determines the nature of the princi- 
ples sought in the sciences; and Aristotle therefore treats Democri- 
tus and Plato as opposed in their conception of principles and 
causes, Democritus seeking the principles of things in matter but 
achieving some conception of form,** and Plato seeking his princi- 
ples in the Forms and achieving some conception of matter in the 
indeterminate dyad but, in the process, confusing matter and 
space.*’ Since neither account provides for efficient or final causes, 
neither is adequate to account for motion, Democritus denying the 
reality of chance in natural phenomena and setting up a causal 
nexus in deterministic explanation of the universe, which as a whole 
nonetheless derives its origin from chance,** Plato employing a dia- 
lectical method which is insufficient to account for motion or to 
differentiate physics from other sciences.*” 

The resulting conception of science is much the same whether 
things are referred to a single basis of explanation by being reduced 
to a single underlying matter or whether demonstration, definition, 
and induction are referred to a single principle and developed in 
a single dialectical method by which all sciences are reduced to a 
single science of all things.*° For the unity of a science is deter- 
mined by the unity of its subject matter, which consists in a single 
genus of things, and its scope is determined by the fact that every 
science deals with both terms of the pair of contraries which falls 

34 Sextus Empiricus vii. 135-144. 

35 Thid. vii. 389-90; viii. 6-7. 

36 Metaphysics i. 4. 985°4-20; Physics ii. 2. 194*18-21. 

37 Metaphysics i. 6. 988°7-17 and 9. 992°1-9; Physics iv. 2. 209°11-17. 

38 Physics ii. 4. 195°36-196*17 ; 196*24—"5. 

89 Metaphysics iv. 2. 1004°17-26 and xi. 3. 106171811. 

4° Ibid. i. 9. 992°29-33. 
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under it.** Stated in terms of the principles of science, Democritus 
and Plato committed a double and antithetical error since both 
introduced the infinite, which is unintelligible, among their princi- 
ples, and both were unclear in stating the relation of their principles 
to phenomena. Plato made the infinite a principle and made it self- 
subsistent apart from sensibles, while Democritus made the ele- 
ments infinite in number and thus made infinity an attribute by 
which the common body becomes the principle of all things by 
differing from part to part in infinite diversity of sizes and shapes.” 

As in the case of the subject matter of the sciences, so too the 
principles of the sciences as conceived by Democritus and Plato 
stand in contrast in the dialectical use Aristotle makes of them, but 
their similarity might likewise be stressed, for both sought a single 
set of principles or common notions for all sciences and both turned 
from empirical experience to the independent resources of the 
understanding for their principles. Plato viewed actual processes 
as approximations and imitations of demonstrations and he sought 
in his dialectic to reduce principles entertained as hypotheses in 
demonstration to the single Form or principle that underlies them, 
while Democritus likewise thought sensations mere images and un- 
reliable as knowledge, and he sought criteria for inquiry in the 
common notions of the understanding. 

Finally, if there is a single science or a common body for all 
things, the science is mathematics and the bodies are magnitudes. 
Aristotle once more finds Democritus and Plato performing an 
identical reduction in opposite fashions, Democritus by making the 
fundamental magnitudes bodies, Plato by making bodies magni- 
tudes. 


The principle or the basic question underlying all the problems [concern- 
ing the distinction of generation from other kinds of change] is whether 
things that are are generated thus and alter and grow as well as suffer the 
contraries to these changes, because the first realities are indivisible magni- 
tudes; or whether there is no indivisible magnitude. For this makes a very 
great difference. And again, if the first realities are magnitudes, it is a 
fundamental question whether the magnitudes are bodies, as Leucippus and 
Democritus hold, or planes, as is maintained in the Timaeus. To resolve 

*! Posterior Analytics i. 7. 75°7-20 and 28. 87*38—°4; Metaphysics vi. 1. 1025°1- 
21; x. 4. 1055*29-33 ; xiii. 4. 1078°25-27, and passim. 

*2 Physics iii. 4. 202°36-203°2. Cf. also, Metaphysics vi. 14.1039°2-9; Physics 
i. 2. 184°20-27 and On the Heavens iii. 2. 300°8-11 and 4. 303*10-12. 
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bodies only into planes and no further is absurd, as we have already said else- 
where. Therefore, it is more reasonable to hold that there are indivisible 
bodies. Yet this likewise involves a good deal of absurdity.** 


In general Aristotle argues that if solids are thought to be com- 
posed of planes, the supposition must be carried further and planes 
must be composed of lines, and lines of points, and he undertook to 
show that such a theory is absurd in mathematics, since the reduc- 
tion of a line to points involves both the resolution of a continuity 
into a collection of discrete quantities and the necessity of an actual 
infinity of such quantities, and the like absurdities that follow from 
it are even greater in physics, since mathematics deals with objects 
known by abstraction and physics with objects known by character- 
istics collected in observation.“ 

In the particular case of Plato and the adherents to the doctrine 
of Forms, Aristotle intimates that philosophers had abandoned 
their proper task of accounting for phenomena or perceptible things 
and as a result mathematics had become the whole of philosophy 
for modern thinkers, since the Forms supply neither efficient nor 
final causes for art or nature, and mathematics requires no con- 
sideration of ends and their achievement in its proofs.** On the 
other hand, the doctrine of Leucippus and Democritus, by assuming 
that the first magnitudes are infinite in number and indivisible in 
magnitude, makes all existing things to be numbers and to be com- 
posed of numbers. Such a view at once conflicts with the mathe- 
matical sciences, since it requires the construction of bodies or con- 
tinuous quantities from numbers or discrete quantities and in so 
doing necessitates an actual infinity of those primary numbers, and 
in addition to these mathematical difficulties it confutes many tenets 
of common opinion and many phenomena of sense perception.* 
Once again, although the errors stressed by Aristotle are opposite, 
there is a similar tendency in the theories of Democritus and Plato, 
for both seek the basis for all scientific knowledge in mathematics, 
the one by examining bodies and motions and reducing them to 
quantities, the other by examining the processes of demonstration 
and reducing the principles of the physical sciences to those of 
mathematics. 

43 On Generation and Corruption i. 2. 315°24-33. 

44 On the Heavens iii. 1. 299*1-17. 

45 Metaphysics i. 9. 992°24—"1 and iii. 2. 996*22-1. Cf. also, ibid. i. 6. 987°18-22. 

46 On the Heavens iii. 4. 303°3-24; On Generation and Corruption i. 8. 325°34-36 ; 
and Metaphysics vii. 13. 1039*3-14. 
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II. Method and the Nature of Things 

Aristotle’s conclusions concerning the nature of science and 
scientific method are in opposition to each of the three theses shared 
by Democritus and Plato, for unlike his predecessors he held that 
science is not of intelligible things—atoms or Ideas—somehow 
separate from sensibles; that the sciences and their subject matters 
are not one, but many; and, in particular, that the knowledge of 
phenomena cannot be reduced to mathematics, but rather that the 
method of physics is distinct from that of mathematics. He states 
each of these conclusions, however, not in simple contradiction of 
three theses of Democritus and Plato, but rather as a resolution, 
midway between the opposed forms of their statement of their 
common doctrines, recognizing among errors to be avoided much 
that should be retained as scientifically valuable. With respect to 
the subject matter of science, therefore, Aristotle’s investigations 
of science and method lead him to the recognition that science must 
in some sense treat of changing phenomena and also to the conclu- 
sion that it must state a changeless truth. With respect to the form 
of science, his treatment of science and method combines the recog- 
nition that there must be a multiplicity of sciences determined by 
and adapted to their respective subject matters with the institution 
of a single science of first principles. With respect to the method 
of science, his use and examination of methods combine the recog- 
nition that differences in the principles and definitions from which 
proofs proceed will differentiate methods as numerous as the sci- 
ences with an inquiry into the processes of inference which are 
themselves the same or similar in different sciences. 

All the problems of method—whether they bear on the nature 
of the subject matter to which methods are applied, or the number, 
validation, and interrelations of the principles on which they de- 
pend, or the experimental or inferential processes which they em- 
ploy—turn on the relation with respect to subject matter, form, and 
methods, of mathematics to other sciences and in particular to the 
physical sciences. The problem of definition is basic to these ques- 
tions, and the crux of the problem of method is therefore the nature 
vf definition in the physical sciences or the ‘‘true physical defini- 
lion,’’ as distinguished from mathematical definition and therefore 
trom the formal, logical definitions of the Platonists and the mate- 
rial, physical definitions of Democritus, which are both disguised 
applications of mathematics to physics. The first dialectical ap- 
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require an adequate theory of the nature of substances. 


, 


is to contrast the definition of ‘‘snub’ 


48 


physical and mathematical definitions. 
47 On the Soul i. 1. 403°24°19. Cf. Metaphysics viii. 2. 1043*2-26. 
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example of “aquiline,” sometimes in conjunction with 


278°29, 31. 











proximation to a formulation of the true method of science by 
setting it forth as a mean between the extreme doctrines of De- 
mocritus and Plato depends therefore first on a satisfactory theory 
of definitions of natural things, which in turn is possible only if the 
causes of motion are satisfactorily determined, and both finally 


The definition of the soul is an example of the problem of defi- 
nition in physics, for most, if not all, of the actions and passions 
of the soul involve the body, and they must be defined, as must the 
soul itself, in terms of matter as well as form. Aristotle presents 
the ‘‘logical’’ and the ‘‘ physical’’ definitions of the soul as attempts 
to define passions or like entities, which are forms combined with 
matter or ‘‘enmattered arguments,’’ by either the form alone or the 
matter. The dialectician might define anger in terms of the desire 
to retaliate, the physicist in terms of material changes in the body; 
or the dialectician might define a house as a shelter against destruc- 
tion by wind, rain, and heat, the physicist as stones, bricks and 
timber. Aristotle argues that the true physical definition would be 
neither of these but would combine form and matter. It is impor- 
tant, however, to consider the method of this consideration of 
method, for the nature of the true physical definition is first indi- 
cated by dialectical opposition of two other forms of definition, and 
it is then established as an appropriate method of defining by dis- 
tinguishing the subject matters of physics, mathematics, and meta- 
physics.** Physical definitions differ from mathematical definitions 
in the consideration of matter which they involve, whereas mathe- 
matical definitions abstract from the sensible matter required for 
the existence of what is defined. Aristotle’s favorite way of indi- 
cating the difference between these two kinds of definitions briefly 
(which is bound up with 
matter, since what is snub is a concave or curved nose) with ‘‘con- 
cave’’ or ‘‘curved’’ or ‘‘straight’’ (which are independent of per- 
ceptible matter). The references to ‘‘snub’’ and ‘‘snubness’’ which 
dot his works are testimony to the importance of distinguishing 


48 On the Soul iii. 4. 429"14. 19; 7. 431°13; Physics i. 3. 186°22; ii. 2. 194°6, 13; 
Metaphysics vi. 1. 1025°31; 5. 1030°17, 29, 31; 10. 1035*5—6, 26; xi. 7. 1064*23, 25; 
On Sophistical Refutations 13. 173°10; 31. 1824, et al. Similar use is made of the 
snub,” sometimes indepen- 
dently; ef. Rhetoric i. 4. 1368°27, 29; Politics v. 9. 1309"24; On the Heavens i. 9. 
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In much the same manner as form and matter may be brought 
dialectically to bear on the question of defining physical states and 
entities, the crucial problem of change on earth in the middle region 
of phenomena—the question of differentiating generation from 
alteration—may be elucidated by using the contrast of purely for- 
mal and purely material explanations in dialectical opposition as 
preparation for a third explanation by means of efficient causes. 
One might, like Socrates in the Phaedo, try to explain generation 
in terms of participation in the Forms and blame every one else for 
having given no explanation; or one might rely on the material 
cause and explain generation by the fact that matter is in motion— 
and this, as Aristotle remarks, would no doubt be the more ‘‘ physi- 
cal’’ explanation.*® Neither device is adequate, however, either 
alone or in conjunction, for form and matter are not sufficient to 
bring things into being, and appeal must be made to the efficient 
cause as well, ‘‘the third cause,’’ as Aristotle describes it after 
assigning the formal cause to Socrates and the material cause to 
Democritus, ‘‘dreamed of by our predecessors but stated by none.’”*° 

Once again, as in the case of definition, this dialectical opposi- 
tion of two philosophic views to adumbrate the nature of causes of 
change and motion is only a preparation for the demonstrative 
determination of causes relative to the principles and subject mat- 
ter of physical inquiry. Aristotle presents his own theory not as 
the result of the dialectical argument which reveals the inade- 
quacies of previous theories, but as the conclusion drawn from a 
series of arguments and conclusions concerning causes, the eternity 
and continuity of motion and time, and primary motion, which go 
back to the first principles of physical science; but at each stage 
along the line of inference his own conclusions are in dialectical 

49 On Generation and Corruption ii. 9. 335*24—°17. 

5° Ibid. 335°7-8. Cf. Metaphysics i. 3. 984*°16-"22, where Aristotle points out 
that those who held that there was a single cause had difficulty with the efficient cause, 
while those who held that there was a plurality of elements could treat their con- 
trarieties as sources of opposite motions. But if the proponents of formal causes 
had difficulty with the efficient causes, they had less trouble than those who held to 
material causes in accounting for ends and beauty and goodness. Thus, the “reason” 
of Hermotimus and Anaxagoras is at once the cause of beauty and the efficient cause 
of motion (ibid. 984°18-22); Empedocles’ treatment of “friendship and strife” as 
causes respectively of good and evil is a like “lisping expression” of an efficient cause 
which accounts for good and evil (ibid. 4. 985°4-10) ; and Plato’s “elements” are in 
like fashion employed to account for good and evil (ibid. 6. 988*14-17). 
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opposition to both of the opposed positions of Democritus and 
Plato. Moreover, to these arguments based on principles derived 
from observation of natural motion and change, Aristotle adds at 
each stage further facts of perception and observation which accord 
with the consequences inferred in his theories.” 

The opposition of the logical to the physical mode of definition 
and of the logical to the physical method of inquiry into causes of 
change is useful as preparation for the statement of Aristotle’s 
own method because it aids in the determination of the nature of 
things defined and the kinds of change investigated. The crucial 
problem of method is in physics, since mathematical figures and 
numbers may be treated ‘‘logically’’ apart from sensible phe- 
nomena or may be decomposed ‘‘physically’’ into their parts and 
elements; and if physical changes are either imitations or appear- 
ances of basic realities, they require no separate investigation by 
either such mathematical method. Aristotle, therefore, observes 
that the sensible, individual things which are treated in physics may 
be considered, as substances, to be matter or forms or the combi- 
nation of both, and he argues that they are, strictly considered, 
forms. Some forms, however, are separable from sensible matter 
while others are not, and the subject matter of mathematics is found 
among the former, that of physics among the latter. Natures simi- 
larly may be considered, as internal principles of change, to be 
either matter or forms (though not the combination of the two), 
and like substances they are, strictly considered, forms. 

In any fundamental question about motion, however, even in 
questions concerning the processes of generation and corruption, 
whether they are distinct from other kinds of change or whether 
generation is a kind of motion or motion a kind of generation, 
neither matter nor form suffices for explanation. These questions 
involve consideration of source and end of change, and they there- 
fore require distinctions which depend neither on the parts and 
potentialities nor on the essential nature of things, but sometimes 
on an efficient and sometimes on a final cause. The dialectical oppo- 

51 On Generation and Corruption ii. 10. 336°15—"15. Cf. On the Heavens iii. 2. 
300°8-19, where Democritus and Plato are opposed as defending respectively per- 
petual motion and a beginning of orderly motion; Physics viii. 1. 251°12-19, where 
they are opposed in that Democritus holds time to be uncreated, while Plato alone 
asserts the creation of time; but, on the other hand (Metaphysics xii. 6. 1071°31-33), 


both hold that motion as such is eternal. 
52 On Generation and Corruption ii. 10. 336°15-24. 
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sition of the doctrines of Democritus to the dialectic of Plato is, 
consequently, a convenient device to characterize his own doctrines 
as a mean between the two extremes, precisely because it indicates 
scientific as well as dialectical problems, and the scientific statement 
of Aristotle’s own position, as justified not by opposition to what 
men say but by the evidence of the facts, leads to the differentiation 
of three separate problems. Both Democritus and Plato confused 
things and knowledge by reducing one to the other, and by neither 
reduction are there separate problems of method, for if things are 
fundamentally Ideas as Plato thought, dialectic must clarify 
thoughts and discover things simultaneously ; while if thought, like 
all processes, is the motion of atoms as Democritus thought, error 
must be avoided by separating basic and common notions due to the 
atoms in man from the external disturbance and flux of sensation. 

Aristotle’s contention that the processes of knowledge do not 
duplicate in their development and parts the structure and parts 
of things, even when the knowledge is true and adequate, led him 
to the conclusion that the use and formulation of a scientific method 
depend on the possibility of distinguishing the structure of knowl- 
edge from the structure of facts in order to find means by which 
what is first in nature may also be made first in knowledge. Scien 
tific method, therefore, constitutes a third and distinct problem, 
since the steps of inquiry, the statement of truth, and the sequence 
of proof do not correspond strictly to the sequence of phenomena 
or the processes of thought. Moreover, the causal relations among 
things and thoughts are not identical with those among proposi- 
tions, and the causes of things are investigated in physics, while 
thought, which is a likeness of things, is subject to investigation in 
psychology, which is a branch of natural science, and formulations 
in words or symbols are signs of thought and at least in the first 
instance arbitrary and conventional. The problem of scientific 
method may therefore be stated as the problem of bringing into 
coincidence what is first in nature, what is first in knowledge, and 
what is first in proof, and to achieve such coincidence the statement 
of Aristotle’s scientific method must pass from a dialectical formu- 
lation relative to the positions of other philosophers (who identify 
what is first in nature with what is first in knowledge, but who differ 
from each other concerning what is first in each) to a scientific 
formulation relative to the nature of things, the processes of knowl- 
edge, and the requirements of inquiry and proof (with the accom- 
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panying recognition that what is ‘‘first’’ in things, knowledge, or 
inquiry may be conceived in a variety of ways dependent on circum- 
stances and purposes). 

Problems of knowledge are distinguishable from problems of 
nature, since, as Aristotle is fond of repeating, there are two senses 
of ‘‘prior and better known’’: things prior in nature are not prior 
to us, and things better known absolutely are not better known to 
us. Instead they are antithetical to each other, for what is prior 
and better known to us is proximate to sense, and what is prior and 
better known absolutely is further from sense. This contrast 
between sensible and non-sensible things is the basis of the oppo- 
sition between the early physicists and the later philosophers who 
seek their principles in non-sensible things, for by seeking their 
principles beyond the sensible world, they constitute reality itself 
of both sensible and non-sensible things, and thus supply a correc- 
tive to the earlier doctrine. 

For these [earlier] thinkers are concerned, after all, only with the argu- 
ments bearing on generation and destruction and motion, for in general 
they seek the principles and causes concerning only this sort of being. 
Those, however, who construct their theory relative to all things that exist, 
and who distinguish among things that exist between sensible and non- 
sensible things, clearly build up their inquiry concerning both kinds; hence 
one should consider in great detail, with respect to them, what they have 
said well or badly concerning the inquiry which is now before us.** 


This differentiation of sensible and intelligible is one which 
Aristotle accepts and uses, for the nature of things can be known 
only by the operations of sense and understanding, and in their 
operations sense and understanding discriminate their proper ob- 
jects. What Aristotle criticizes is, not the validity or utility of the 
division of things in terms of the faculties of the understanding, 
but the supposition, which he attributes to his predecessors, that 
the division is a single device by which to determine what is funda- 
mental and proper to both nature and the mind, Democritus in his 
investigations joining nature and mind by placing truth in phe- 
nomena or sense appearances, Plato in his doctrines making nature 
intelligible by constituting the Ideas a world apart. This is a criti- 
cism of criteria, rather than a description of systems. If it is taken 
as historical statement of the structure of the opposed theories, it 

53 Posterior Analytics i. 2. 71°33—72°5. 

54 Metaphysics 1. 8. 989°21-29. 
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does not do justice to the peculiar virtues of either, and so inter- 
preted it has obscured the sense of Aristotle’s criticisms. Democri- 
tus and Plato both separated sensible from intelligible things, but 
both sought truth in the intelligible, Democritus in the motion of 
the atoms which underlie the sensible flux, Plato in the Forms which 
are imitated in sensible things. Later philosophers and historians 
of philosophy have for the most part accepted Aristotle’s statement 
of the opposition of these two philosophers in their choice of what 
was reliable in their common division of reality, but while accepting 
or criticizing his statement as history, they have ignored his own 
presentation of a third method and have sought to rectify his logic 
by deriving it as an elaboration from the method he finds inade- 
quate in Democritus or as literal-minded simplification from the 
method he finds erroneous in Plato. 

The difficulties which the investigator of truth faces are not only 
in the nature of things to be treated but in the relation of our minds 
to things, for reason is in respect to what is most evident in nature 
as the eyes of bats are to the light of day :°° we see best in the half- 
light of sense, and are blinded by the first sight of axioms and 
principles. If one starts from the vantage point of what is prior 
and better known to us, therefore, the great problem is the transi- 
tion from what is prior and better known to us to what is prior and 
better known in nature. That transition seemed to Aristotle suffi- 
ciently important to be set forth in eloquent detail in two prominent 
places in his extant writings. In the final chapter of the Posterior 
Analytics, after a long and subtle inquiry into the nature of syllo- 
gism, demonstration, and definition, he devotes himself to the kind 
of knowledge required for the first and immediate principles of 
demonstration and of the steps by which such knowledge is arrived 
at. In the process by which sense perception comes to be memory, 
and experience develops from repeated memories, and art and 
science originate from experience, art relative to processes of be- 
coming and science relative to the nature of being, what is achieved 
at each step, whether by sense or by induction, is the grasp and 
stabilization of the universal. In the opening two chapters of the 
first book of the Metaphysics, the same development from sense 
through memory and experience to art and science is recounted in 
terms of a transition from knowledge of the individual to knowl- 
55 Metaphysics ii. 1. 993°9-11. 
°° Posterior Analytics ii. 19. 99°15-100°17; esp. 100°9-10. 
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edge of the universal as a preliminary step to the investigation of 
the nature of Wisdom, which we have called metaphysics since the 
publication of Aristotle’s works, and which all men suppose, accord- 
ing to his report, to deal with the first causes and principles of 
things.*” The inquiries of logic and metaphysics are at once dis- 
tinct from and supplementary to each other, and the use they make 
of the distinction between what is better known to us and what is 
better known in nature requires opposite emphases on individuals 
and universals: the path from sense-perception to science is deline- 
ated at the end of the examination of demonstration because demon- 
stration departs initially from principles which cannot be demon- 
strated; it is repeated at the beginning of the examination of the 
nature of things, because things are and are known ultimately from 
first principles and causes. 

The problems of logic are problems of proof and demonstration, 
and the dilemma in which Aristotle found the discussion of demon- 
stration turned on the relation of demonstration to the principles 
on which it depended, for some held that first principles are in- 
demonstrable and therefore that scientific knowledge is impossible, 
while others held that science is possible but all truths are demon- 
strable and the regress in principles is not infinite only because 
demonstration may be circular. The possibility of scientific knowl- 
edge depends, Aristotle argues, on the knowledge of first and im- 
mediate premisses, which cannot themselves be proved, but which 
serve as premisses in demonstration.** When it is a question, there- 
fore, of demonstration or scientific proof, as it is in the Posterior 
Analytics, the distinction is between proof and principles, and the 
cogency and validity of the proof is shown to depend on first princi- 
ples which are prior to and better known than the conclusions or 
the demonstrations,” and the superior demonstration is shown to be 
that which proceeds from better known and prior premisses.*° The 
processes of proof and syllogism in general may also be investi- 
gated, as they are in the Prior Analytics, and in the context of that 
inquiry, syllogism in which the inference moves through the middle 
term is prior and better known in nature, but syllogism through 
induction is clearer to us. On the other hand, proof and inference 
57 Metaphysics i. 1. and 2. 980*22-983*23; esp. 982*23-25. 

58 Posterior Analytics i. 3. 72°5-32. 

59 Ibid, 72°25-30 and ii. 19. 100°8-10. 

6° Tbid. i. 25. 86°27—30 and 26. 87*25-30. 

61 Prior Analytics ii. 23. 68°35-37. 
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may proceed from a variety of principles, from the basic truths of 
demonstration, the immediate premisses of dialectic, or from theses 
(which in turn are distinguishable into hypotheses and definitions) 
and axioms in teaching.” When it is a question of the dialectical 
distinction of grounds that might be used in arguments, as it is in 
the Topics, what is prior and better known absolutely, in processes 
and principles of proof, is not necessarily most effective in con- 
vincing all people. Induction is more convincing and clear, and 
since the objects of perception are better known to most people, if 
not to all, induction is generally effective on the mass of men; syllo- 
gism, on the other hand, is more forceful and effective against con- 
tentious people.“ Definitions, finally, should be made through 
terms prior and more intelligible. However, although it is better 
absolutely to make what is posterior known through what is prior, 
since definition by the prior absolutely is more scientific, ‘‘intelligi- 
ble’’ may be understood in two senses, and when one deals with 
people incapable of recognizing things in terms of what is more 
intelligible absolutely, statements should be framed in terms intelli- 
gible to them.™ 

The problems of metaphysics are problems of being, and since 
in inquiry into the nature of being we take our departure from what 
is first and better known to us and proceed to what is first and best 
known absolutely, the proper subject of such inquiry is that knowl- 
edge of principles, which is called Wisdom, and the initial step is 
from the wise man himself, since the mark of the wise man is his 
ability to teach.” Aristotle found that the inquiry into the nature 
of being was an old problem in his time, and in the attempts to solve 
it the familiar oppositions occur between those who thought sub-. 
stances are bodies and those who thought the limits of body—sur- 
face, lines, point and unity—are substances in a truer sense than 
body or solid, and between those who thought that there were no 
substances except sensible things and those who thought there were 

62 Posterior Analytics i. 2. 72*5-24. 

83 Topics i. 12. 105*16—19 and viii. 1. 156*3-7. Cf. Aristotle’s diseussion of the 
relative effectiveness of example and enthymeme, which are the equivalents in rhetorie 
of induction and syllogism: Rhetoric i. 2. 1356°22-24; 9. 1368*29-33 ; ii. 20. 1394*9-16; 
and esp. iii. 17. 1418*°9-12 where the tendency to make enthymemes on every point is 
compared to the error of certain philosophizers whose conclusions are better known 
and more credible than their premisses. 

6* Topics vi. 4. 141*26—142*11. 

®° Metaphysics i. 1. 981°7-9 and 2. 982*8-19. 
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also eternal substances more. real and even more numerous than 
It is appropriate therefore to start metaphysical in- 
quiry with that kind of substance which is generally admitted, the 
sensible things which are prior and better known to us. 


66 


sensibles. 


It is agreed that there are some substances among sensible things, and 
so we must inquire first in respect to them. For it is an advantage to 
advance to the more intelligible. For learning takes place in all men in this 
way by a process from the less known by nature to the more known; and just 
as in actions our task is to start from what is good relative to the individual 
and make what is good absolutely good for the individual, so it is our task 
to start from what is better known to oneself and make what is known by 
nature known to oneself. Now what is known and first to individuals is 
often only slightly known and has little or no reality ; but nevertheless, start- 
ing from what is badly known but known to oneself, we must try to under- 
stand what is known absolutely, advancing, as has been said, by means of 
those very things that are known to us.” 

Inquiry into proof and demonstration had required the differ- 
entiation of first premisses of argument into the principles of 
demonstration, dialectic, and teaching, and of these only the princi- 
ples of demonstration are first and best known absolutely or by 
nature. Inquiry into the nature of being, on the other hand, leads 
to substance which is first and a principle, not only of syllogisms 
but of generation in nature or in art,” not only in knowledge but in 
arguments or formulae and in time.” 

In the particular sciences, it is important to distinguish in the 
direction of arguments, between arguments from first principles 
and arguments to first principles, and the first task in a science is 
to establish the first principles of the science beginning with what 
is better known to us.”° The argument which leads from what is 
better known to us, however, does not always conclude in what is 
better known absolutely, and principles may be treated according 
to the same marks of differentiation as the processes by which they 
are established; for Aristotle points out that the principles of his 
predecessors in physics differed in that some were prior and others 
posterior, and also in that some were taken from things better 
known according to argument, like ‘‘the great and the small,’’ and 

86 Thid. vii. 2. 1028°8-32. 

87 Thid. 3. 1029*33—12. 

68 Thid., 9. 1034*30—"1. 

6° Thid. 1. 1028*31—°2 and 13. 1038°27-29. 

70 Physics i. 1. 184*10-21; On the Soul ii. 2. 413*11-16; Nicomachean Ethics i. 4. 
1095*30-"13. 
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others from things better known to sense, like ‘‘the dense and the 
rare.’’™ The error of his predecessors consisted either in ignoring 
the distinction and treating what is better known to us as if it were 
what is better known absolutely and therefore the source of scien- 
tific truth, or in erecting the distinction into a metaphysical sepa- 
ration. What he criticized in the doctrine of the physicists was not 
their effort to account for generation and motion by means of the 
elements, but their failure to discover a cause and their consequent 
departure from facts and phenomena of change. What he criticized 
in the Platonists was not the recognition of forms, but the constitu- 
tion of Forms as separated substances. 

The process from what is better known to us to what is better 
known in nature or absolutely can be stated unambiguously in terms 
of knowledge or of the formulae of arguments, but it does not de- 
pend on like distinctions among existent things; for the individual 
things which exist are not strictly the objects of scientific knowl- 
edge, and the universals which are known do not exist apart. What 
is better known to us is perceived by sense, and the objects of sense 
are not in themselves particular or universal, but may be said in one 
context to be particulars, in another context to be universals, and 
in a third context to be universals in particulars. If it is a question 
of the stimulation or actualization of sense, actual sensation appre- 
hends individuals, while knowledge apprehends universals which 
are in a manner of speaking within the soul.” If it is a question 
of the form of what is perceived by sense, the object of sense is a 
kind of confused whole or ‘‘universal,’’ and analysis yields from 
it elements and principles as ‘‘particulars’’ which constitute its 
parts, in much the same fashion as the meanings of words are estab- 
lished, by differentiating in definition properties involved in the 
meanings of unanalyzed words.” If it is a question of content, the 
content of sense perception is universal, although the act of percep- 
tion is of a particular, for what is perceived is man, not the man 
Callias, and induction yields from such rudimentary universals an 
explicit knowledge of true universals.”* 

When the inquirer has reached the opposite pole of what is prior 
and better known in nature and has made what is best known abso- 
lutely the first principles also of what is known to him, the disparity 

72 Physics 5. 188°30-189°9. Cf. On the Generation of Animals ii. 8. 7474346. 

72 On the Soul ii. 5, 417°18-24. 

78 Physics i. 1. 184*21—14. 

74 Posterior Analytics ii. 19. 100*15-5. 
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of fact, knowledge, and proof is removed. The problems of being, 
however, like the problems of knowledge, range from that point of 
coincidence in directions marked for Aristotle by the oppositions 
of his predecessors concerning the principles of things. As the 
disputes of philosophers had divided the universe, on the basis of 
distinctions of knowledge, into sensible and non-sensible things, so 
their theories concerning the ultimate nature of things had divided 
things and their principles into material elements and ideal forms. 
These are, it seemed to Aristotle, groping and inadequate formu- 
lations of a theory of causes which reached perfection only in his 
own statement of the four causes. The theory of causes is crucial 
in opposite ways to the constitution of his logic and his meta- 
physics, and it is basie to the diversified subject matters and 
methods of his system of sciences. The second book of the Pos- 
terior Analytics is devoted in large part to the difficult problem of 
the relation of definition to demonstration, for definition is the 
statement of the essential nature or being of something, while 
demonstrations posit and assume essential nature. Every demon- 
stration proves a predicate of a subject as attaching or not attach- 
ing to it, while definitions are not propositions nor is one thing 
predicated of another in definition. The resolution of this problem 
and the determination of the respects in which the same thing is 
definable and demonstrable depend on the analysis of causes, and 
result in the separation of two kinds of questions; for if a thing’s 
existence has been ascertained, its definition supplies its cause, and 
if an attribute has been ascertained to inhere in a thing, demonstra- 
tion should supply the cause of its inherence. In the first book of 
the Metaphysics, Aristotle turns to the difficult problem of causes 
as they bear, not on proof, but on the nature of things, since as he 
is fond of repeating, we say we know a thing only when we think we 
know its first cause ;*° and consequently the inquiry into the nature 
of things is involved, like the inquiry into proof, in questions of 
priority, which necessitate the determination of the first substance, 
the first matter, and the first mover. 

The inquiry into the nature of things is concerned with both the 
essences which are subject to definition and the attributes which 
may be proved to inhere in essences, but that which is first is the 
essence or the substance, since it is independently, while other attri- 
butes depend on it. The movement of inquiry in metaphysics is 

75 Metaphysics i. 3. 983°25-26. Cf. ibid. ii. 1. 993°23-24; 2. 994°29-30; Posterior 
Analytics i. 2. 71°9-12; Physics i. 1. 184°12-14 and passim. 
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from predicates to subjects and substrates. As ‘‘being’’ has many 
meanings, so too ‘‘substance’’ is a term applied to many things, 
such as essence, universal, genus, and substrate. The substrate is 
that of which other things are predicated, whereas it is not itself 
predicated of anything else, and the first substrate is considered to 
be in the truest sense substance.” ‘‘Substrate,’’ however, may be 
understood in three ways: matter, form, and the compound of mat- 
ter and form. Matter might seem to be first substance, except that 
it is never a particular in itself; the compound is clearly posterior 
to simple matter and form; and the need to consider form turns the 
inquiry back to essence, which was one of the enumerated meanings 
of ‘‘substance,’’ and to a preliminary ‘‘logical’’ discussion of 
essence and definition.” 

The outcome of the analysis is not only to identify the first and 
self-subsistent thing with its essence, but also to show that the 
formula which expresses substance and essence is the same,”* and 
that in the case of the concrete substance, there is no formula which 
includes material parts of substance; but there is a formula of con- 
crete substance in accordance with its first substance (as in the case 
of man the formula of the soul), for the substance is the indwelling 
form, and from it and matter the so-called concrete substance is 
derived.” Questions of the nature of life, in turn, lead to the defi- 
nition of the soul as a first rather than a second actuality, and ques- 
tions of generation and change necessitate consideration of the 
matter which underlies the processes; but matter is a relative term, 
and each thing has its proper matter, proximate without inter- 
vening form to its proper form, as well as a ‘‘first matter’? when 
one thing is derived from another.*® Proximate matter and form 
are one and the same thing, however, for the matter is potentially 
what the form is actually.” 

Democritus and Plato had, in a sense, treated of matter and 
forms, and indeed Aristotle indicates the oppositions and deficien- 
cies of their doctrines dialectically in terms of Democritus’ gen- 
eralization of matter and Plato’s separation of Forms. ‘The rea- 
sons which underlie his criticisms, however, are clearly apparent 


76 Metaphysics vii. 3. 1028°53—1029*2. 
7? Ibid. 4. 1029°12-14. 

*8 Ibid, 6. 1031°31-—1032°6. 
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only in contrast to the fuller development of his own analysis of the 
interrelations of form and matter in being and change. Democri- 
tus, since he may be said to have based his analysis on the material 
cause, could account for generation and change, but his atoms con- 
sisted of shapes or forms already compounded with matter, and 
therefore all analysis was reduced to decomposition into parts in 
which the compound things have no proper form and complex 
changes no cause. Lacking all means of defining substances or 
accounting for motions, his method of analysis into material parts 
approximated to the analytical devices of a scientific method, but 
lacked means to delimit or test universality. In this sense Democri- 
tus used a scientific method, but formulated none. Plato, having 
separated Ideas from sensible things, could not account for change, 
since Ideas are not adequate causes of becoming, and his methodo- 
logical inquiries were therefore not pertinent to sensible things. 
The Aristotelian matter, like the Democritean atom, depends for 
its nature and existence on an indwelling form, but matter and form 
are related functionally as potentiality and actuality. The Aristo- 
telian form, like the Platonic Idea, is separable from the concrete 
individual substance, but it does not exist apart except in the soul 
which is ‘‘the place of forms,’’** and in the intellect which is ‘‘the 
form of forms.’’* 

These rectifications of the conceptions of form (by the identifi- 
sation of essence with self-subsistent first substance) and of matter 
(by indication of the relativity of matter and the relation of first 
matter to essence), would provide bases only for the definition and 
essence of things, while external causes are needed to account for 
the generation of things or for changes in their attributes. The 
consideration of generation and change, therefore, led to the devel- 
opment of the efficient and final causes, which Aristotle looked upon 
as his own accomplishment only vaguely anticipated by his prede- 
cessors, and the efficient and final causes lead back to the conception 
of the first mover. That conception supplies inadequacies in both 
the Democritean and the Platonic analyses. If the truth of theories 
about nature must be tested by their fidelity to phenomena—and 
Aristotle praised the method of Democritus because of its reliance 
on that test—phenomena can be known, not by reducing all change 
to the motions of particles, but by accounting for the differences 
among phenomena and the causes of motions by distinctions which 

82 On the Soul iii. 4. 429*27-28. 

83 Ibid, 8. 432°2. Cf. Metaphysics xii. 3. 1070*13-30. 
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lead back in the continuity of motion and time to a first cause. If 
there are non-sensible substances—and Aristotle agreed with the 
Pythagoreans and the Platonists in thinking that such substances 
exist—their existence must be proved, not by supposing ideas and 
numbers to be independent things, but by inference from motion to 
a necessary and eternal first mover. The demonstration of the 
existence and characteristics of the first mover therefore occupies 
an extremely important place in Aristotle’s works: it is the major 
consideration of the twelfth book of the Metaphysics, in which the 
previous consideration of sensible substances is completed and 
bound together by consideration of non-sensible substances, and 
it is the culmination of general physical theory in the eighth book 
of the Physics, in which the fundamental principles are formulated 
to be used and developed later in the treatment of motions of 
heavenly bodies, the properties of elements, the generation and cor- 
ruption of things, and the mixtures and compounds of that middle 
range of phenomena which are explained neither by the nature of 
substances nor by the motions of heavenly bodies. 


III. Method and the Validation of Propositions 

The inquiry into the nature of things depends on divesting from 
thought and statement all elements that might be due to the peculi- 
arities of thinking and formulation and on bringing them to as close 
conformity as possible, in whole and part, with the nature of things 
of which the statement is true. With respect to form and essence, 
it is important to consider the relation of the parts of the formula 
to the parts of the thing, for the parts of the form are not parts of 
the concrete thing and they are sometimes prior, sometimes pos- 
terior to the whole.“ With respect to matter and potentiality, 
matter is in itself unknowable, and potentiality can be grasped, not 
by definition or formula, but only by induction and analogy.* 
Finally, the nature of the first mover raises problems concerning 
divine thought which are solved by the recognition that in some 
cases knowledge and the thing are identical; for in the productive 
sciences, if matter be disregarded, the substance or the essence of 
artificial things is the object of knowledge, while in the theoretical 
sciences the formula or the act of thinking is the object,** and in 
both cases the thing and knowledge are identical. 

84 Metaphysics vii. 10 and 11. 1034°20-1037°7. 

85 Thid, 10. 1036*2-12 and ix. 6. 1048*27-"9. 
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If the movement of inquiry in metaphysics is from predicates to 
the discovery of the subjects which exist independently and under- 
lie the predicates attributed to them and the qualities that inhere in 
them, the movement of inquiry in logic is from the subjects to the 
characteristics of predicates as unitary independent terms, or as 
parts of propositions, or as middle terms in arguments, or finally 
as related to their respective subjects in the premisses of argu- 
ments. Inquiry into statement and proof requires translation into 
symbolic or linguistic terms of the meanings attached to words, and 
that inquiry takes the form of determining the unity of the term, the 
proposition, the argument, and the premiss; and the grounds of 
unity for each are found sometimes in verbal formulations, some- 
times in characteristics which language shares with thought but not 
with things, sometimes in criteria determined by the nature of 
things. The importance of the problem of symbolic unity is marked 
vividly by the recurrent use which Aristotle makes of the example 
of the unity of the /liad as a collection of words in contrast to the 
unity of a definition or a proposition which is not verbal or artificial 
but depends on the nature of things external to the statement ;*’ and 
the isolation of marks of unity in each case leads, as do similar in- 
quiries into what is prior in knowledge and what is prior in being, 
to differentiation of kinds of discourse and marks of the various 
functions to which language may be put. 

The transition to questions of discourse and argument raises the 
characteristic questions of Aristotle’s scientific method, for whereas 
the subject matters of the natural sciences are natural things and 
the processes of knowledge are natural processes, the meanings and 
uses of words are conventional. Yet when words are used to ex- 
press meanings, or to state what is conceived to be true, or to infer 
from one statement to another, they are defined, or delimited, by 
their functions relative to things, ideas, and other terms. So de- 
fined, the regress of terms in discourse, like the regress of causes 
in nature, must be finite: there is a limited number of kinds of terms 
distinguished by their characteristics into categories; there is a 
limited number of relations which terms may have to each other 
which differentiate the quantity, quality, and modality of predica- 
tion; there is a limited number of figures and modes of syllogistic 
inference ; and finally there is a limited number of premisses depen- 

8? Posterior Analytics ii. 7. 92°30-32 and 10. 93°35-37; Metaphysics vy. 24. 
1023*31-34; vii. 4. 1030°7-11 and 1030°8-12; viii. 6. 1045°12-14; Poetics 20. 
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dent on a limited number of terms which extend from the ultimate 
subject, which is the individual thing, to the attribute, which is 
predicable of a subject but not itself a subject, through a finite num- 
ber of intermediate terms.** Unless predications have a downward 
limit in the descent to particularity and an upward limit in the 
ascent to universality, as well as a finite number of steps between 
these two extremes, scientific demonstration is impossible; but that 
limitation in turn depends on the knowability of essential nature 
and the differentiation of accidental from ‘‘natural’’ predication. 
Scientific demonstration, therefore, depends on first premisses in 
which first essential predicates are asserted of their subjects. The 
immediate premisses on which demonstration depends are known 
immediately by intellect or intuition, because there are no prior 
premisses on which they may be made to depend and there are no 
middle terms by which to prove the connection of their subjects and 
predicates. The first principles of demonstration coincide with 
what is first and best known in nature and with the first principles 
of things. 

The scientific method of Aristotle is essentially a method of 
differentiation. The name which he liked to use to set forth the 
central devices of proof and to distinguish demonstration from 
other manners of proof was ‘‘analytics,’’ and the statement of sci- 
entific method or demonstration depends on differentiating the part 
played by the use of symbols, the processes of thought, and the 
nature of things in resolving problems. The objective sought in 
science, the statement of truth, is possible because of coincidences 
in the structures of the three, while statements of opinion and 
fallacy mark their deviations. In a sense, only concrete substances 
exist, but the nature of concrete substance consists most truly in its 
essence, which is universal, not in the aggregate of accidents which 
inhere in it. What we perceive by the senses is therefore the par- 
ticular, yet we know the particular only in its principles and causes. 
Science is of the universal, yet a science which does not account for 
concrete phenomena is empty or erroneous. All science depends on 
knowledge of first principles which are known immediately and 
indubitably; and yet all knowledge, including knowledge of first 
principles, is derived from experience, and it is extremely difficult 
to be sure when we have knowledge. 

These are paradoxes only if the distinctions which Aristotle 
struggled to enforce are forgotten. They have continued to seem 

88 Posterior Analytics i. 19-23. 81°10—-85*12. 
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paradoxes because ironically the dialectical distinctions by which 
Aristotle moved away from the doctrines of his predecessors have 
been used as the currency of philosophic discussion, and he has been 
held to a standard set by choice between distinctions which he origi- 
nated to serve as signs of incompleteness. The differentiation be- 
tween things better known to us and things better known in nature, 
was intended to correct the one-sidedness of theories that sought 
truth exclusively in thought or in sense; but this distinction has 
been used in the study of his works to separate them into an early 
‘‘rationalistic’’ or Platonic portion and a later ‘‘empirical’’ or 
scientific portion. Aristotle argued that first philosophy or meta- 
physics was necessary as a separate science, in part to correct the 
errors of philosophers who made ideas things or who, conversely, 
reduced all processes to matter, for a separate science of first prin- 
ciples is impossible in either a system of universal dialectic or an 
all-embracing science of atoms; yet the discussion of metaphysics 
has since Aristotle’s time divided doctrines primarily into idealism 
and materialism. His logic, finally, in which terms conventional in 
significance are related in their functions to the thoughts they ex- 
press and the things they signify for the purpose of setting up a 
scientific demonstration which follows from principles at once of 
proof and of things, has been treated and criticized as a ‘‘formal’’ 
logic; or alternatively its elementary distinctions, like the cate- 
gories, the predicables, and the ‘‘common-places,’’ have been trans- 
formed into metaphysical principles. 

Yet the content and construction of Aristotle’s scientific achieve- 
ments and the methodological presuppositions on which they are 
based can be understood only if the application of this middle 
method to facts and phenomena is kept mid-way, as he sought to 
keep it in the formulation of his scientific conclusions, between the 
extreme of materialistic, empirical nominalism and the extreme of 
idealistic, rationalistic realism. These distinctions were, in a sense, 
Aristotle’s invention for a simplified dialectical description of the 
doctrines of Democritus and Plato, but they have been used by later 
philosophers as keys to the understanding of Aristotle and as 
marks of his deficiencies. When Aristotle treats of principles he 
is easily taken for a forgetful or timid Platonist; and therefore 
portions of the Metaphysics and of the Organon have been sepa- 
rated from less ‘‘Platonic’’ portions by scholars who argue that 
almost any concern for principles must belong—when the two 
‘*periods’’ are not too obviously intermingled—to the period of 
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Aristotle’s early prescientific apprenticeship to the Academy. 
When he treats of scientific questions, on the other hand, his en- 
thusiasm for phenomena and facts is taken as a likeness to Democri- 
tus, for he attributes a similar scientific enthusiasm to the atomists ; 
and then he is criticized chiefly for holding the vestiges of philo- 
sophical ideas whose absence he deprecated in Democritus. The 
oppositions which Aristotle formulates in terms of the doctrines of 
Democritus and Plato, therefore, have prevented rather than facili- 
tated the shift which it was Aristotle’s purpose to make from the 
dialectical consideration of principles in relation to what men have 
thought to their scientific consideration in relation to what the facts 
are. 

Aristotle’s scientific method, considered in relation to things, is 
a method of differentiation and analysis rather than of reduction 
and analogy, and therefore particular sciences are distinguished 
from each other in such fashion that each science has its proper sub- 
ject matter, principles, and method. His metaphysics is not con- 
structed as a universal explanation suited to solve all problems and 
explain all phenomena, nor is his logic a deductive system in which 
all sciences are derived ultimately from a few principles, but rather 
both grow out of the effort to formulate particular theories and to 
examine particular problems. He thought of sciences in the plural, 
each science consisting of a homogeneous set of problems, concerned 
with a single genus of things, possessed of principles peculiar to it 
and a method adapted to its proper investigations. But to recog- 
nize peculiar principles in individual sciences is to recognize the 
need for common first principles by which to distinguish and relate 
the sciences. The problems of metaphysics are problems of first 
principles and things; the problems of logic are problems of first 
principles and proof. Both are concerned with the double problem 
involved in relating principles to individual circumstances. In logic 
the pair of problems turns, first, on the grounds on which those first 
or common principles, which are subject to no direct demonstration, 
may be alleged,* and, second, on the significances of statements and 
terms, whether or not they are constructed into demonstration 
dependent on first principles. 

In application to the particular sciences, scientific method de- 
pends on particular principles and is applied to a limited class of 
subjects. Metaphysical questions concerning the nature of being 

8° Metaphysics iv. 4. 1005°35 ff. and xi. 5. 106134 ff.; Posterior Analytics ii. 19. 
100°5-17. 
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as such, the justification of principles, or the demonstration of the 
existence of the subject matter of the sciences are not proper prob- 
lems to any of the particular sciences. The physicist need not pause 
to consider whether or not Being is fundamentally one and motion- 
less, and the geometer need not refute the man who denies the 
principles of his science.*® Problems of logic, on the other hand, 
are involved in the very material of science, and scientific inquiry 
and proof are the illustration of logic, while logic, in the Aristo- 
telian tradition, is an ‘‘instrument’’ of science. The three sets of 
distinctions bearing on subject matter, principles, and form of in- 
ference, which have been observed in Aristotle’s dialectical state- 
ment of his scientific method in counter-distinction to the methods 
of Democritus and Plato, serve to mark the characteristics of his 
method which make possible the translation of its operation into 
terms and propositions: his deference to facts, his demand for 
principles, and his reduction of data and theories to terms of formal 
analysis. 

The effort in any scientific analysis is to proceed from the facts 
of sense experience to those things better known in nature which 
may serve as principles for general scientific proof. The possi- 
bility of scientific demonstration depends on knowledge of first 
principles, which is more certain than the scientific demonstration 
which follows from it and which is, therefore, once achieved, indubi- 
table. Yet the certainty of such knowledge is not inconsistent with 
the recognition that it is only rarely achieved and difficult to recog- 
nize. In any case of conflict between theory and empirical data, 
formal preconceptions must be abandoned in favor of adherence to 
facts. Not only are the principles of all sciences derived originally 
by induction from experience, but they are checked ultimately by 
their adequacy to account for phenomena, and Aristotle therefore 
pauses from time to time, as he does for example in discussing the 
generation of bees, to point out insufficiencies in observation and to 
assert the dependence of theory finally on improved observation. 


This seems to be the manner in which the generation of the bees occurs, 
both according to argument and according to what seems to take place 
among the bees. What takes place, however, has not yet been explored 
sufficiently, but if it ever is, then credit must be given to sensation rather 
than arguments, and to arguments only if they accord with the observed 
phenomena.” 

8° Physics i. 2. 184°25-185*4. 

%1 On the Generation of Animals iii. 10. 760°27-33. 
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The error of some of the older philosophers consisted precisely in 
disregarding sense-perception on the ground that one ought to 
follow the argument.** What is to be sought in general is accord 
between facts and arguments, and theories are acceptable only if 
the consequences which follow from them are verifiable in the 
facts of sense perception.” In the practical sciences, likewise, the 
opinions of the wise are consulted and their agreement lends force 
to arguments, even when the wise disagree with most men, who per- 
ceive only externals and therefore judge by them, but ultimately 
the resolution of moral and political problems depends on reference 
to the facts. 

So the opinions of the wise seem to be in agreement with our arguments. 
But while even such considerations carry some conviction, the truth in prac- 
tical matters is judged from operations and life, for the decisive factor is 
to be found in them. We must therefore examine what we have already 
said by bringing it to the test of operations and life, and if it is in harmony 
with those operations we must accept it, but if it disagrees with them we 
must suppose it to be merely arguments.” 

Arguments, however, differ from sensation and observation and 
depart from their minuteness and accuracy of detail.* 

The success of any scientific analysis, on the other hand, depends 
not only on fidelity to fact, but on isolating true principles and 
sauses ; for, in the first place, principles and causes separate essen- 
tial from accidental relations among the attributes observed in ex- 
perience ; and, in the second place, after essential natures have been 
defined, principles and causes are the source of explanation of the 
inherence of other attributes in the thing. We are said to know 
truly only when we know the principles and causes of things; and 
the infinity of irrelevant facts can be separated from those which 
are susceptible of scientific explanation, and the facts and relations 
pertinent to scientific inquiry can be differentiated with respect to 
the particular sciences and their problems only by use of principles 
and causes. The chief difficulty with scientific principles does not 

%2 On Generation and Corruption i. 8. 325*13-16. 

*8 Physics viii. 8. 262°17-19; On Generation and Corruption ii. 4. 331°24-26; 
10. 336°15-17 ; Meteorology i. 7. 344°5-8; On Youth and Old Age 2. 468*°20-23; His- 
tory of Animals i. 6. 491°23-26; On the Motion of Animals 1. 698*11-16; On the 
Generation of Animals ii. 4. 740°4-5; ibid. v. 8. 788°17-20 (where the rule is applied 
in the sequel to indicate the error of Democritus) ; Metaphysics x. 3. 1054°26-29; and 


passim. 
% Nicomachean Ethics x. 8. 1179*16—22. 
% Politics vii. 7. 1328*°19-21. 
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arise in questions of their self-evidence or certainty, but in ques- 
tions of their relevance; and errors result not only from following 
the lead of preconceptions without taking sufficient account of the 
facts of observation, but also from assuming falsely that we know 
because we have applied true principles to particular things with- 
out noting whether or not the principles are applicable to that kind 
of subject matter or that genus of thing. 


It is difficult to know whether one knows or not, for it is difficult to know 
whether one knows from the principles of the particular things or not, and 
this is the essence of knowing. We think that we have scientific knowledge 
if we have reasoned from some true and first premisses; but that is not the 
ease, for it is necessary that the terms of the proof be of the same genus as 
the first principles.* 


The problems in the particular sciences consist in the special 
principles of those sciences, not in appeal beyond the science to 
common principles of several or all sciences. Such problems fall 
outside the scope of the scientist; he should assume both the exis- 
tence of his subject matter and the fundamental principles involved 
in it, and he should take as his task the demonstration that his prin- 
ciples are connected with the class of facts on which his inquiry 
turns and that they do explain those facts. Thus in his discussion 
of the sterility of mules, after refuting the doctrines of Empedocles 
and Democritus, Aristotle entertains the possibility that a more 
dialectical or, as he calls it, ‘‘logical’’ proof might be more plausi- 
ble, justifying his use of the expression ‘‘logical proof’’ because 
‘‘the more universal it is the further removed it is from the special 
and proper principles.’’*’ The dialectical alternative to the theory 
of Democritus is rejected precisely because of its departure from 
proper principles. 

For this argument is too universal and empty, for arguments which are 
not based on proper [i.e. special] principles are empty, and only seem to 
pertain to the things, but do not really. For as geometrical arguments are 
based on geometrical principles, so also in the other sciences; that which is 
empty may seem to be something, but is really nothing.** 


The special principles irrelevant to one subject matter may some- 

%6 Posterior Analytics i. 9. 76°26-30. Cf. ibid. 75°37-76*3. 

87 On the Generation of Animals ii. 8. 747°27-30. 

%8 Ibid. 748°7-11. Both the logical bases and the scientific consequences of this 
position are apparent; ef. Posterior Analytics i. 2. 71°19-72°7; ibid. 12. 77*36—°33; 
and Physics i. 2. 184°25-185*26. 
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times be more proper to other subjects within the same science ;” 
or they may require mention in a science, although their subject 
matter is proper to another science ;*” or in the course of generali- 
zation it may turn out that phenomena explained by principles 
proper to them may also be explained by more universal principles 
when the phenomena share their essential characteristics with a 
larger class of phenomena.’ 

In logic as in other inquiries there are appropriate arguments 
and problems, and the translation of problems of knowledge and 
nature into problems of inquiry and proof is a translation of facts 
and principles into their expression in symbols and terms. All 
inquiry is a search for middle terms,” and although neither the 
facts which are investigated nor the principles which are indemon- 
strable are subjects of logic, except insofar as they are in some 
manner subject to analysis or indirect proof, both affect the struc- 
ture of logical problems, since there is a single scientific knowl- 
edge of each single thing qua single,’® and the terms and arguments 
of scientific proof, no less than the particulars that fall under them, 
must be proper to and of the same genus as the principles.** Prin- 
ciples and demonstrations are both analyzable into terms, and since 
terms are expressive of the attributes—real, probable, or problem- 
atic—of things, the problems of method, scientific or dialectic, may 
be reformulated as a search for terms. 





The method is the same in all instances, in philosophy, in any art, and 
in learning. We must look for the attributes and subjects of both our terms, 
and we must supply ourselves with as many of them as possible, and we must 
inquire into them by means of the three terms—refuting in one way, con- 
firming in another ; starting from premisses in which the terms are arranged 
in accordance with truth when the proofs are by the standard of truth, and 
from probable premisses in dialectical proofs. . . . Most of the principles, 
however, in any particular science are peculiar to it. Consequently it is the 
function of experience to supply the principles pertinent to each science. 
I mean, for example, that astronomical experience is the source of astro- 
nomical science, for once the phenomena had been grasped sufficiently, the 

%° On the Parts of Animals ii. 7. 653°13-15. 

100 Tbid, 653°16-18; Politics vii. 1. 1323°36—40. 

101 Physics viii. 8. 264*°7-9 and 2641-2. 

102 Posterior Analytics ii. 1. 89°36-90*1 and 3. 90°35-36. 

103 Tbid. i. 28. 87*38—"4 and ii. 3. 90°20-21. 

104 Thid. i. 7. 75°3820; 29. 875-18 and ii. 14. 98*1-23; ef. also, ibid. i. 9. 
76*4-7 ; 12. 78*14-21; and 17. 80°17-22. 
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demonstrations of astronomy were discovered. It is the same in any other 
art or science. Consequently if we grasp the attributes of the particular 
thing, it will readily be in our power to set forth the demonstrations; for if 
none of the true attributes of the things has been omitted in accordance with 
history [i.e. such accumulations of data as are assembled in natural history, 
the history of animals, ete.], we shall be able, in the case of everything that 
admits of demonstration, to discover it and demonstrate it, and in the case 
of everything which does not admit of proof, to elucidate it.’” 


When the method has reached the point at which it is stated as a 
search for terms and the arrangement of terms in principles and 
proofs, the method is the same for all inquiries and studies, all arts 
and sciences, however diverse the subject matters to which the 
terms apply or the investigations by which they are isolated, or the 
principles by which they are related. 

The method of Aristotle is not based on the assumption either 
that the mind will discover truth if it is reoriented toward the 
source of truth or that it will find truth within itself if the distrac- 
tions of sense are removed, and therefore the method is not con- 
structed to reproduce the stages of thought as they are normal to 
the human mind freed from the intrusion of error or the charac- 
teristics of things as they exist and evolve apart from the intrusion 
of the mind. A science, as Aristotle conceives sciences, may be 
treated in terms of its subject matter, or in terms of the ideas which 
guide the inquiry of the scientist and are compounded and analyzed 
in his proofs, or in terms of the symbols and propositions in which 
his problems and demonstrations are stated. What the scientist is 
concerned about is his subject matter; but he can treat his subject 
matter, in discovery or proof, only by means of the concepts that 
have been evolved relative to it; and he can exhibit to others, as the 
results of his labors, neither the things themselves nor his ideas 
about them, but only propositions and proofs in which he seeks to 
embody and communicate what he thinks true about the nature of 
things. When the exposition and proof are successful there is an 
identity between what is proved, what is known, and what is the 
case, but the events by which what is actual came about do not 
parallel the processes by which we know, and the methods of proof, 
even when efforts are made to be historical and empirical, are dis- 
tinct from both the sequences of things and those of thought. When 
differences arise about the interpretation of things or the formula- 

105 Prior Analytics i. 30. 46°3—27; ef. Metaphysics iv. 3. 1005°8-11. 
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tion of ideas, those differences are resolved in discussion of the 
statements expressive of what is thought to be true of things. The 
method by which what is expressed in statements is validated leads 
to the differentiation of sciences according to subject matter, princi- 
ples, and method; and the examination of the method, in turn, de- 
pends for its success on a differentiation of the uses of terms—in 
themselves, in propositions, in syllogisms, and in principles. The 
working out of that differentiation is the task of the logical treatises 
now assembled in Aristotle’s works under the title the Organon. 

The differentiation of uses of terms depends on and reinforces 
the differences of the sciences. For if there were no difference 
between mathematical and physical definitions and methods of 
proof, there would be no need to differentiate the causes, and there- 
fore no basis for separating physics, logic, or metaphysics from 
mathematics. The Aristotelian analysis of sciences depends on the 
differentiation of mathematics from physics and on the consequent 
separation of scientific method from metaphysical analysis. The 
use of the causes to differentiate truth from probability, error, and 
ignorance as a means of setting up criteria for scientific method is 
the other side of the use of the causes to differentiate the character- 
istics of being qua being from accidental, mental, or verbal qualifi- 
cations of being as a means of setting up distinctions among the 
sciences and among the principles of things. The failures of earlier 
attempts to frame definitions and to employ method were due to 
inadequate analyses of the causes as well as to deficiencies of the 
dialectic of inference in mathematical or operational manipulations. 
The analysis of logic and scientific method depends on a like differ- 
entiation of parts and functions in statement and proof, and it en- 
counters a like danger, for as each of the sciences which Aristotle 
differentiated may be—and has been—made into the basis and 
model for the unification of all sciences on theoretic, practical, or 
artistic grounds, so each of the parts of his analysis of symbols, 
as terms, statements, inferences, and principles, may be made the 
basis for an analysis which sweeps aside his distinctions and revo- 
lutionizes logic, while retaining his technical terms and devices so 
that logic, despite revolutions, was thought by philosophers as 
recent as Kant to have been without history from the time when 
he instituted it. 


University of Chicago. 














THE ARGUMENT OF HESiOD’S WORKS AND DAYS 


By Freperick J. TEGGART 


Hesiod is the first of European authors: the first poet, the first 
writer on religious subjects, the first moralist, the first authority on 
the practice of agriculture.’ In the Theogony, he provided a guide 
to the knowledge of the gods. In the Works and Days, he formu- 
lated precepts for the moral and practical direction of life. The 
Works and Days derives its title from the information brought 
together for the benefit of men engaged in farming and seafaring. 
It consists of 828 verses; but before he comes to matters of practi- 
‘al concern, the poet devotes 382 of the 828 lines to the discussion 
of moral problems. It is this first part that is of moment for the 
history of European thought. Unfortunately, however, this impor- 
tant part has been the subject of widely varying judgments and 
interpretations. 

The immediate source of the conflicting opinions in regard to 
Hesiod’s ideas lies in the structural arrangement by which promi- 
nence is given to certain mythical tales. The stories were evidently 
designed to illustrate principles which the poet desired to empha- 
size, but they had the fortune, good or bad, to evoke an interest 
which, in the long run, effectually overshadowed the moral argu- 
ment of the poem. Even in the twentieth century, they are treated 
as separable and self-contained units which may be analyzed and 
appraised without reference to the order in which they appear or 
to the context in which they stand. 

The myth of Prometheus and Pandora and the legend of the 
golden race continue to attract attention, and the chief reason for 
their lasting repute is that they present two ancient and opposing 
conceptions of the original condition of man. According to one 
account, men at first were without even the rudiments of culture; 
according to the other, they enjoyed a life of ease and happiness. 
The two theories are contradictory, but they stand side by side in 
the same text. Hence the question arises whether the moral intro- 
duction to the poem is to be looked upon as a ‘‘jumble of incongru- 
ous myths,’’ as a ‘‘curious mixture, full of digressions,’’ or as a 


1 Homer, of course, stands in the forefront of Greek literature; he cannot, how- 
ever, be claimed as “European” in the geographical sense of the word. 
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work, written with earnest purpose, in which seemingly irreconcila- 
ble details are subordinated to a sustained argument.’ 


I 


In the Works and Days, after an invocation to the Muses and to 
Zeus, Hesiod begins by saying that there are on earth two kinds of 
Strife. Of these, one is praiseworthy, the other is to be condemned; 
for the latter, pitiless, promotes war and contention, whereas the 
former stirs even the indolent to exertion, in competition with his 
industrious and successful neighbor. Perses, he says to his brother, 
do not let the evil strife turn your mind from work, to look on and 
hearken to wrangling in the market place. Let us settle the dispute 
over our inheritance out of court; put no trust in the sort of justice 
dealt out by bribe-devouring princes (11-41). In this manner, the 
poet makes known that his attention is engrossed by the evil conse- 
quences of strife, indolence, and injustice. 

Abruptly, however, he proceeds to relate the myth of Pro- 
metheus and Pandora and the story of the five races of men. Only 
after this long digression does he again address Perses directly, 
and take up his discussion of justice and work. To all appearance, 
then, the myths interrupt the presentation of the poet’s personal 
opinions. The fact is of importance, for it is in these stories that 
there occur the descriptions of life without toil which critics have 
accepted as the expression of Hesiod’s belief. It follows, therefore, 
that the relation of the myths to the general argument of the poem 
is a matter of consequence, and must be considered in detail. 


Prometheus and Pandora 


In the Works and Days, Hesiod seeks to influence his brother 
Perses, who prefers idleness to work and spends his time loitering 
in public places. Perses, he argues, you need not expect to avoid 
hard work, ‘‘for the gods have hidden the livelihood of men’’ (42). 
Had it not been for that limitation ‘‘lightly in a day might you have 
won sufficient store for a year of idleness.’’ But Zeus hid the bread 

? The literature relating to Hesiod’s work is sufficiently provided in H. M. Hays, 
Notes on the Works and Days of Hesiod (Chicago, 1918), 222-226. For the period 
from 1914 on, see the volumes of J. Marouzeau, Bibliographie classique (Paris, 
1927 ff.). For translation of the poem, dependence has been placed upon H. G. 
Evelyn-White, Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and Homerica (London, 1914. Loeb 
Classical Library); use has also been made of A. W. Mair, Hesiod, the Poems and 
Fragments (Oxford, 1908). 
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of life, because Prometheus had deceived him. Wherefore Zeus 
devised sorrow for men. He hid fire. But Prometheus stole it 
again in a hollow fennel stalk. Then Zeus in anger exclaimed: ‘‘ In 
return for fire will I give them an evil thing, wherein they shall 
rejoice, embracing their own doom.’’ So he bade the proper deities 
fashion and adorn the woman, Pandora, to be the bane of men that 
live by bread. When the unescapable snare was finished, Zeus sent 
it as a gift to Epimetheus, and the heedless fellow, though he had 
been warned by Prometheus, ‘‘took it, and afterward in sorrow 
learned its meaning’’ (89). The story is complete; life would be 
a simple affair for men, and toil unknown, had it not been for the 
creation of woman. 

In the Theogony, Hesiod introduces the same story in his gene- 
alogy of the sons of lapetus (507-616). When he has told of an 
earlier offense committed by Prometheus, he goes on to say that 
thenceforward, always mindful of the trick played upon him, Zeus 
would not give the power of flaming fire to wretched mortals (563). 
But Prometheus outwitted him, and stole it again for men. There- 
upon Zeus in anger devised an evil thing for men as the price of fire. 
He caused Hephaestus and Athena to make and adorn the woman. 
‘*And amazement held immortal gods and mortal men, when they 
beheld the sheer delusion unescapable for men’’ (588). Of her, 
continues the poet, is the deadly race and tribe of women who live 
among men to their great trouble. They are drones in the hive. All 
day long until the sun goes down the bees continue their work, while 
the drones remain at home and reap the toil of others. And Zeus 
added another cause of vexation. If a man remains single, he will 
be left alone and helpless in his old age; he will have no lack of sub- 
stance while he lives, but, when he dies, his kinsmen will divide his 
possessions. On the other hand, if a man marries, even though he 
should get a congenial wife, he will find that evil ever contends with 
good, and if he happens to have mischief-making offspring, he will 
have unabating grief, and this is an evil not to be cured (612). 

A myth is a story told to account for some fact of everyday life, 
some relationship (as that of man and woman), some belief, custom, 
or ritual practice, by giving it a setting in time, by narrating a his- 
tory in which deities are represented as the principal participants. 
Thus, to explain the fact of toil, Hesiod introduces the story of 
Prometheus and Pandora. There was a dispute in heaven between 
Prometheus and Zeus. Prometheus deceived Zeus. Zeus devised 
sorrow for men: he hid fire. Prometheus stole it again for men. 
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Zeus, in return for fire, gave men an evil thing: he created woman. 
The existence of woman makes toil inevitable. 

While the myth in the Works and Days accounts for toil, the 
narrative leaves it uncertain how the poet envisaged the initial con- 
dition of human existence. Seemingly, man was in possession of 
fire until deprived of it by Zeus (50). The difficulty arises, however, 
from the fact that Hesiod is giving, at this point, a highly condensed 
form of the story told in the Theogony. In the longer version, two 
different myths concerning Prometheus are recounted. The first 
tells how he deceived Zeus in regard to the allotment of the portions 
of sacrificial victims; and the purpose of the story, as the poet him- 
self says, is to explain why men on earth ‘‘burn white bones to the 
immortals upon fragrant altars’’ (556). The second myth in the 
Theogony brings in the theft of fire by Prometheus. But it has just 
been said that men make use of fire on fragrant altars. So, to 
remove the inconsistency, the poet explains that, after the first 
trickery of Prometheus, Zeus, always mindful of it, ‘‘ would not give 
the power of flaming fire to wretched mortals.’’ Thus the notion 
that men had formerly possessed fire, that they had been deprived 
of it by Zeus, and that Prometheus stole it back, arose from the 
juxtaposition of two unrelated stories in the Theogony. In the 
myth as given in the Works and Days all that is evident concerning 
the earliest condition of man is that, before the gift of Prometheus, 
he was without fire, and that, before the retaliation of Zeus, he was 
without woman; it may also be inferred that, before the creation of 
Pandora, he lived, not without work, but without unremitting physi- 
sal labor. 

In the Works and Days and in the Theogony, the poet gives the 
same explanation of the origin of toil. Further, in each of the 
narratives, the story has the same sort of ending. In the Works 
and Days it is said of Epimetheus that ‘‘he took the gift, and after- 
wards in sorrow learned its meaning’’; in other words, when the 
woman was his, he found himself committed to a life of toil. In the 
Theogony, men are left to face the dilemma: ‘‘there is no living 
with her, or without her.’’ The endings refer to the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life. The unemphatic conclusion is in keeping with 
Greek literary usage. 


The Woman and the Jar 
The myth of Prometheus and Pandora, in the Works and Days, 
is followed abruptly by a passage of sixteen lines (90-105) which 
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contains the first of Hesiod’s declarations concerning life without 
toil. The passage is made up of three separate statements. The 
first is: ‘‘For of old the tribes of men lived on earth free from ills 
and hard toil and sore diseases that bring the fates of death to 
men.’’ The second: ‘‘ But the woman took off the great lid of the 
jar with her hands and scattered the contents, and brought about 
sore troubles for men’’; only Hope remained in the jar, for before 
she could escape the woman put on the lid. The third: ‘‘ But other 
ills innumerable wander among men; the earth is full of evils and 
the sea is full. By day and by night come diseases of their own 
motion, bringing distress to men silently, for all-wise Zeus has 
taken away their voice.’’ 

The statements, it is evident, do not constitute a connected nar- 
rative. Indeed, either the poet himself or an interpolator has 
emphasized their disjunction by introducing, between the first and 
the second (93), a quotation from the Odyssey and, between the 
second and third (99), an extraneous line: ‘‘by the will of Zeus, 
Aegis-bearer, Cloud-gatherer.’’ The three statements, indeed, give 
the impression of being the abridgment of a tale which had nothing 
to do with Prometheus or Pandora. 

Again, the content of the three statements or clauses is strik- 
ingly at variance with the details of the preceding myth. For exam- 
ple, in the Prometheus-Pandora narrative, there is no evidence of 
a conscious interest in the original condition of human existence; 
it can be inferred only that the poet envisaged man as being without 
fire, without woman, and without toil. The first of the clauses, on 
the other hand, states positively that, at an earlier time, men were 
free from ills and toil and diseases that bring death. Further, in 
the Prometheus myth, it is made clear beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the evil thing devised by Zeus, wherein men would re- 
joice, was the woman herself. Pandora does nothing. Contrari- 
wise, in the second clause, it is stated that the evils men are forced 
to endure were let loose on the earth by the action of the woman 
of the jar (not Pandora), and possibly even by her design. Once 
more, in the myth, the conclusion of the story is that Epimetheus 
discovered, when it was too late, that the gift from Zeus entailed 
upon mortals the necessity of labor. In the third clause, however, 
the sequel to the action of the woman is the prevalence of countless 
ills, and especially of diseases. Thus, when the two accounts are 
compared, it is manifest that the three statements in the second are 
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new, and have been drawn from an entirely different source. More- 
over, the difference between the accounts stands out when it is ob- 
served that, whereas the myth explained how toil came into the 
world, the second story told how an earthly paradise was lost. 
Commentators on Hesiod’s poem have frequently called atten- 
tion to similarities in the Works and Days and the Book of Genesis, 
and Pandora has more than once been spoken of as ‘‘the Greek 
tve.’’* It is, however, when a clear distinction is made between 
the Prometheus-Pandora myth and the clauses which follow it that 
the basis of similarity becomes plain. The story in the second and 
third chapters of Genesis tells of an original state of bliss. Man is 
placed in a garden, which contains ‘‘every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight, and good for food,’’ but is forbidden to eat of ‘‘the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil.’’ The woman, who has been 
created to be his helper, violates the prohibition. She thus brings 
upon herself the pains of childbirth and, upon man, a life of unre- 
mitting toil, with the final sentence: ‘‘dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.’’ Hence, in Genesis and in the Works and Days, 
the pattern of the tale is the same: first, a state of bliss; second, the 
mischievous activity of the woman; third, a description of evils. 
Consequently, it might reasonably be inferred that Hesiod had 
made use of some variant of a narrative that was also utilized in 
the story of the Garden of Eden. 


The Five Races of Men 

In the Works and Days, the myth of Prometheus and Pandora 
and the excerpts relating to the Woman and the Jar are followed 
immediately by ‘‘yet another tale,’’ that of the Five Races of Men 
(106-179). 

First, it is said, the Dwellers on Olympus created a golden race 
of mortal men. These lived in the time of Cronus, in peace and 
contentment, and eventually were hidden in the earth. Next, the 
Dwellers on Olympus made a second race, one of silver, ‘‘no wise 
like the first, either in body or in mind.’’ In their foolishness, they 
could not keep from sinning the one against the other, neither would 
they worship the deathless gods, so Zeus in anger put them away. 

® Recent examples are: Louis Séchan, “Pandora, l’Eve greeque,” Bulletin de 
V’Association Guillaume Budé (Avril, 1929), 3-36. Walter Headlam, “Prometheus, 
and the Garden of Eden,” Classical Quarterly, 28 (1934), 63-71. Hermann Frinkel, 
in Festschrift Richard Reitzenstein (Leipzig, 1931), 18, refers to Hermann Tiirck, 
Pandora und Eva (Weimar, 1931). 
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Then Zeus himself created a third race of mortal men, one of 
bronze, ‘‘in no way equal to the race of silver.’’ Their delight was 
in war and in insolence ; they were hard of heart, strong and invinci- 
ble. Of bronze was their armor, of bronze their houses, with bronze 
they labored, for as yet there was no iron. The men of this race 
were destroyed by their own hands, and went down to the dank 
house of Hades, nameless; death took them, for all that they were 
mighty. Thereafter, Zeus made a fourth race, more observant of 
justice and better, a godlike race of hero men who are called demi- 
gods, the race before our own. War and battle destroyed a part of 
them, some at Thebes, some at Troy, and death enshrouded them. 
But to others, Zeus gave a life and an abode, apart from men, in the 
Islands of the Blest. Last, in the present, is the race of iron. 

Now it will be observed that this ‘‘ general history of mankind’’ 
makes no reference to Prometheus or to a woman, and that it has 
no obvious bearing upon the problem of the origin of toil. Never- 
theless, just as the woman motif links the three clauses with the 
myth of Pandora, so the description of a life of ease in the legend 
of the five races links it with the story of the Woman and the Jar. 
But the statement in the latter that ‘‘before this men lived without 
ills’? gave no details as to who these men were, and no information 
as to when they had enjoyed an ideal existence. Consequently, it 
is significant that the story of the five races at once makes good this 
defect, and it might well be inferred that one object of the poet in 
relating the story was to identify the participants in the life of ease. 
But the ‘‘logos’’ turns out to be unexpectedly complex. 

The framework of the races myth was not invented by Hesiod. 
On the other hand, what he took from others he treated with entire 
freedom and modified to suit his own purposes. In his time, a 
scheme of four ‘‘ages’’ named after metals was widely known in 
non-Hellenic lands, and even the length of these ages was specified 
in years.* Hesiod, however, in making use of such scheme, spoke 
of ‘‘races,’’ not ‘‘ages,’’ and described, not a ‘‘ golden age,’’ but a 
‘*golden race.’’ Again, whatever the story may have been that 
enlisted his attention, he recast it by bringing in the race of heroes, 

* See “Ages of the World,” in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I, 183-210, 
more particularly the sections on Babylonian, Greek and Roman, Indian, and Zoro- 
astrian beliefs. The literature is extensive; for recent comments, see A. D. Nock, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 49 (1929), 111-116, and T. A. Sinclair, Hesiod, Works 
and Days (London, 1932), note on pp. 15-17. 
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for, while the introduction of details characteristic of Greek tra- 
dition supplemented, it also deranged the theoretical succession of 
four ages. It is clear, indeed, that traditional knowledge, repre- 
sented in the first place by the epics, had such influence on the poet’s 
mind that, in deference to it, he did not hesitate to disregard the 
symmetry of the theoretical scheme. But the importance of his 
action in this respect is that it provides unmistakable evidence that 
the maintenance and utilization of a theoretical scheme of ages was 
not his primary concern. 

The conclusion just reached runs counter to the view ordinarily 
taken of Hesiod’s design. It seems to be agreed on all sides that 
he looked back regretfully to a ‘‘ golden age,’’ and that he conceived 
of the history of mankind as a course of degeneration, as a continu- 
ous process of decadence and moral decline. The interpretation is 
adhered to even though its acceptance involves unnecessary per- 
plexities and embarrassments. The basis of the common opinion 
is presumably the statement in the poem that the silver race was 
like the golden neither in body nor in mind, and again that the 
bronze was in no way equal to the silver. But difficulties arise when 
it is found that the heroes are described as in all respects better 
than their immediate predecessors. In short, the theory of a con- 
tinuous degeneration contravenes what is said in the text. In the 
legend, as related in the Works and Days, there is no continuity 
between the races: the men of silver are not the descendants of the 
race of gold, the heroes are not the progeny of the men of bronze. 
The races are separate creations, they have individual character- 
istics, they have different fates. So, too, the judgments passed 
upon them are separate and distinct, and cannot be moulded to the 
pattern of a continuous process. 

The opinion that has long been insisted upon is not the only 
possible interpretation of Hesiod’s narrative. The races are char- 
acterized ; judgments are passed upon them; and, as it appears, the 
judgments fit the deeds attributed to the different kinds of men. In 
other words, the poet offers, not the picture of a continuous series, 
but examples of conduct designed to illustrate a moral principle. 
In his teaching, insolence and violence earn their appropriate re- 
ward. The golden race lived in peace and quiet; but the men of 
silver could not refrain from wanton insolence, the bronze men took 
delight in violence, the heroes fought at Thebes and Troy. So, Zeus 
in anger put the silver race away; black death slew the men of 
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bronze; death enshrouded the heroes who were slain in battle. 
Whatever the purpose of the original scheme of ages or races may 
have been, Hesiod modified it to exemplify the inevitably disastrous 
outcome of the evil Strife. 

The independence of Hesiod’s treatment reveals itself equally 
in what he has to say concerning life without ills and toil. In his 
account of the five races, there are two passages that relate to this 
subject: 


(1) First of all, the Dwellers on Olympus fashioned a golden race of men. 
These lived in the time of Cronus when he was king in heaven. Like gods 
they lived, without sorrow of heart, remote and free from toil and grief. 
Neither were they subject to old age, but through life made merry with 
feasting, and when they died it was as though they were overcome of sleep. 
All good things were theirs, for the bounteous earth bore fruit for them 
spontaneously, in plenty and without stint. They lived in peace and quiet 
on their lands, with many good things, rich in flocks, and dear to the gods 
(109-120). 

(2) A fourth race did Zeus create upon the earth, one more orderly and 
better in all respects, a godlike race of hero men who are called demigods, 
the race before our own upon the boundless earth. War and battle destroyed 
a part of them at Thebes and Troy, and death covered them about. But to 
others Zeus gave a life and an abode apart from men at the ends of the earth. 
And they, untouched by sorrow, dwell in the Islands of the Blest by deep- 
eddying Ocean, happy heroes, for whom the bounteous earth bears honey- 
sweet fruit three times in the year (156-173). 


In considering the first of these passages, it is to be observed 
that Hesiod had just stated: ‘‘Yet another tale will I build for 
you, . . . how from one seed spring gods and mortal men’’ (108). 
The theme is formally announced, but it is not followed up, and 
no later reference is made in the poem to the matter of the com- 
mon origin of gods and men. Hence, the inference seems justified 
that we have here another modification of the story that the poet 
laid under contribution. The second passage, that in which he 
describes the afterlife of the heroes, represents an even greater 
departure from the original version. It is strictly Hesiodic, and it 
deranges entirely the scheme of the four ages. Beyond question, 
then, Hesiod’s repetition of the idea of a blissful existence is indica- 
tive of a special interest, and the reality of this interest is the more 
apparent when it is taken into consideration that the conception of 
life without ills and toil has now been introduced three times within 
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eighty-four lines. Yet, in the poem, there is no direct suggestion 
of a reason for the emphasis and, in the absence of explanation, it 
has been taken as evidence of the poet’s belief that the first state 
of human existence was one of ease and happiness. Hesiod says 
nothing that might disclose the significance of his repetitions. 
Seemingly, the only relation of these passages to the subject of toil 
is the assurance that once upon a time men lived in an earthly para- 
dise; but it is by no means clear how this assurance may be sup- 
posed to advance his argument that toil is inevitable for the human 
race. 

In this puzzling situation, it is pertinent to recall that Hesiod 
was not the first Hellenic poet to speak of a life of ease and abun- 
dance. There are several descriptions of this sort in the Odyssey. 
Thus, Proteus tells Menelaus (iv. 561) that the gods will convey 
him to the Elysian plain, at the ends of the earth, ‘‘where life is 
easiest for men’’; there snow never comes, nor storm, nor any rain, 
but ever Ocean sends cool breezes from the West. Next, Olympus 
is described (vi. 42) in the same terms, with the addition that 
‘*therein the blessed gods are glad for all their days.’’ Then, when 
Odysseus comes to the land of the Phaeacians, who are near of kin 
to the gods, he is told by Nausicaa that the people are very dear to 
the immortals, and that they live far off, the most remote of men 
(vi. 203). He discovers that the palace of Alcinous is a place of 
marvels (vii. 81): walls of bronze, doors of gold, and doorposts of 
silver. Within, the leaders of the Phaeacians are wont to sit eating 
and drinking, for they have unfailing store, and the gods habitually 
join their feast, sitting at the same board, without disguise. Out- 
side, there is a garden with trees that bear fruit all the year round, 
and an equally wonderful vineyard. At the invitation of Alcinous, 
Odysseus relates his adventures. In the course of his story he 
describes the Cyclopes: they are an arrogant and lawless folk, he 
says, but they put their trust in the gods, and the wheat and barley 
and vines spring up for them in plenty, without sowing or plowing, 
and the rain of Zeus gives them increase (ix. 105). He tells, too, 
of his visit to the island of Aeolus, keeper of the winds, a man dear 
to the deathless gods. There they feast evermore, dainties innu- 
merable lie ready to their hands, and the house is full of the savor 
of feasting (x.1). Later in the poem, the swineherd Eumaeus tells 
Odysseus of the island called Syria, over which his father ruled, a 
man like to the immortals; it is a goodly land, he says, rich in herds, 
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rich in flocks, with plenty of wine and oil; dearth never enters the 
land, and no hateful sickness falls on wretched mortals, but when 
men grow old, then comes Apollo and slays them with the visitation 
of his gentle shafts. 

The Odyssey, then, contained descriptions of a life of ease and 
feasting and plenty. But the Odyssey was as well known to the 
poet’s audience as the Old Testament to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Hence, it might be inferred that the intimations in the Works and 
Days constituted an appeal to the authority of Homer. But to what 
end? Itis proper to assume that Hesiod had some definite purpose 
in bringing in his statements concerning a life of ease. He began 
by arguing that toil is the inevitable lot of man, and he explained 
the fact by a myth which associated the imposition of toil with the 
creation of woman. Next, he introduced a different tale, that of the 
Woman and the Jar, and this included the statement that men had 
formerly lived apart from evils and toil. Then, in the legend of the 
five races, he proceeded to fill out this general statement by giving 
particulars in regard to the life of the golden race and the afterlife 
of the heroes in the Islands of the Blest. It now appears that these 
particulars owe more than a little to the poet’s recollection of pas- 
sages in the Odyssey and, indeed, suggest that Hesiod rewrote the 
original story of the ages with the Homeric descriptions in mind. 
What, then, does Hesiod’s interest in the Odyssey actually imply? 

When further consideration is given to the passages in the 
Odyssey, two matters attract attention. First, it will be observed 
that Homer speaks of ideal conditions of life as existing in the 
Elysian plain, which lies at the world’s end, and of feasting and 
plenty in the islands visited by Odysseus, far off, in fairy-land. 
Thus the Phaeacians are the farthermost of men, and no other mor- 
tals have dealings with them. Incidentally, the Aethiopians, too, 
are men with whom the gods habitually feast, and they likewise are 
said to be the farthermost of men (/liad i. 423; Odyssey i. 22). In 
short, the people who enjoy a life of ease exist upon the earth, but 
at a great distance. Second, the life of feasting and of freedom 
from hardship is that of the gods and of certain individuals and 
peoples who are near of kin to them or are the special objects of 
their favor. So Menelaus was to be translated, without death, be- 
sause he was the husband of Helen, the daughter of Zeus. The 
Phaeacians were near of kin to the immortals. The Cyclopes may 
seem less than attractive, but Polyphemus was the son of Poseidon. 
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Aeolus was dear to the gods. It is noticeable, then, that the condi- 
tions described in the Odyssey are represented either as existing 
in the present or as being within the knowledge of the person speak- 
ing. But the places where life is easy for men are always remote, 
and always partake of magic. 

In the Works and Days, on the other hand, the ideal state is 
either the condition of mortal men that comes first in time, or the 
special provision made for some few of the hero demigods in after 
life, ‘‘apart from men,’’ and even ‘‘far from the deathless gods.’’ 
Hesiod keeps the distinction between the future life promised to 
Menelaus and the sort of existence discovered by Odysseus in 
wonder-land or recalled by Eumaeus. Hence, as described by 
Homer, the life of ease and freedom from ills is far removed in 
place ; as described by Hesiod, it existed before the woman took off 
the great lid of the jar and, for the golden race, before ever Zeus 
came to rule on Olympus. 

The difference in the accounts given by Homer and Hesiod sug- 
gests that the poets are separated, not merely by an interval of 
years, but by the intrusion of a new mode of thought. Homer tells 
atale. Hesiod faces a problem, that of accounting for the existence 
of toil. But the recognition of this problem was not peculiar to the 
Greek poet. It is the very problem that is dealt with in the early 
chapters of Genesis, and in Genesis, as in the Hesiodic legend, the 
life of ease is projected into the remotest past. Moreover, in each 
of these accounts, it is separated from us by extraordinary events: 
in the Works and Days, by the overthrow of Cronus; in Genesis, by 
the expulsion of man from the garden, and by the precautions taken 
that he should never return to it. 

There is no need to speculate as to whether Hesiod ‘‘ believed 
in’’ an original state of bliss. In the Works and Days he is in the 
position of utilizing available stories, not merely to tell a tale, but 
to point out: first, that Strife is inevitably disastrous; and second, 
that it is useless to suppose that men may escape the necessity of 
hard work. The conditions described in the old tales have nothing 
to do with the actual world of men. In our time, existence is the 
very opposite of the life attributed to the golden race. 

‘*Would,’’ says the poet, ‘‘that I lived not among the fifth race 
of men, but either had died before or had been born afterward. For 
now verily is a race of iron. Never do men rest from toil and hard- 
ship by day, nor from suffering by night, and sore cares shall the 
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gods lay upon them. Howbeit even for these shall good be mingled 
with evil’’ (174-179). 

This ends the legend of the five races of men. The life of the 
iron race is the reverse of that of the race of gold. On the other 
hand, no adverse judgment is passed upon the men of the present 
race; all that is said of them is that they are subjected to hardship, 
weariness, and suffering. Yet even for us, says Hesiod, there is 
hope of good, and, as will appear, he knows what is required in 
order that this hope may be realized. 


II 


Hesiod is ancient, and the lapse of time between his day and 
ours suggests that difficulties must be expected in the effort to 
comprehend his thought. The difficulties are increased by peculi- 
arities in the construction of the poem. The Works and Days is an 
assemblage of small clusters of verses bound together by their rela- 
tion to a general argument. Thus aside from the narratives of the 
Prometheus-Pandora myth and the legend of the five races, there 
are, up to line 320, fifteen separate sections, and they average just 
thirteen verses in length. 

A notable feature, too, is the abruptness with which the poet 
moves from one section or topic to another with little, and often no 
indication of connection. The poem was written, not for the eye, 
but for the ear; it was meant to be heard, and was recited with a 
musical accompaniment. It was not intended merely for entertain- 
ment; it was designed for instruction. If, then, the steps in the 
argument were to be grasped by listeners, there could be no hurry- 
ing forward. It may be imagined, therefore, that each separate 
cluster of verses was followed by a pause during which the accom- 
paniment was sustained, and that the pause would have induced an 
expectancy of variation in the thought. 

A highly significant pause or break comes after Hesiod’s expres- 
sion of hope for the men of the iron race (179), for sharply and 
without warning he declares ‘‘ Zeus will destroy this race of mortal 
men’’ (180-181), and thereafter gives a vivid picture of a future 
condition in which the customary relations of men will be wholly 
disrupted (182-201). Now the commonly accepted interpretation 
of the poem is that ‘‘ Hesiod believed the history of man to be a 
continuous process of degeneration in which material progress was 
This judgment requires that the 
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accompanied by moral decline.’ 
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description of future evils should be read as an uninterrupted con- 
tinuation of the account of the five races. But a direct association 
of the predicted condition with the iron race is precluded by the 
sharp opposition between the promise of good (179) and the decla- 
ration that ‘‘Zeus will destroy this race’’ (180). Taken together, 
the statements in the two lines are irreconcilable. Critics resolve 
the difficulty by advancing the opinion that ‘‘as they stand these 
verses are obviously out of place,’’ and even by urging that they 
should be deleted. The verses are, however, in the text, and the 
difficulty to be overcome by deletion is one created solely by reading 
on from one line to the next without a pause. The fact is that the 
recognition of a definite break at this point is crucial for an under- 
standing of Hesiod’s argument. As the case stands, the brevity 
of the description of the fifth race (four lines only) raises the ex- 
pectation of further elaboration. On the other hand, the promise 
of good makes it impossible that the continuation should be re- 
stricted to a prophecy of evil. Once, however, the existence of a 
break is admitted, it becomes evident that Hesiod’s statement con- 
cerning the fifth race is prolonged, not for twenty-two lines only, 
but for 140 (180-319), and that the Zeus passage begins a discourse 
which matches exactly the 138 lines devoted to the myths. The 140 
lines constitute a unit, and the characteristics of this second dis- 
course now call for careful analysis. 


‘* Zeus will destroy this race’’ 

On the completion of the story of the five races, Hesiod begins a 
new phase of his exposition with the prophetic declamation: ‘‘ Zeus 
will destroy this race of mortal men, when they shall be gray-haired 
at birth’’ (180-181). Now the conception that a deity has deter- 
mined to destroy mankind is one of the oldest preserved in writing. 
It is found in ancient Egyptian, Babylonian, Hebrew, and Greek 
literature. Thus in an old Egyptian text,’ Re, the Sun-god, com- 
plains that men speak evil against him, because he has grown old, 
and takes counsel with the gods as to the means by which mankind 
may be exterminated. Most frequently, the determination is ex- 
pressed in stories of a Flood or Deluge.* In an early Babylonian 

5 Adolf Erman, The Literature of the Egyptians, tr. by A. M. Blackman (Lon- 
don, 1927), 47-49. E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians (Chicago, 1904), 
I, 388-391. 

® For the Babylonian, Hebrew, and Greek stories of a great flood, see Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament (London, 1919), I, 104-174. 
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account,’ for example, it is reported of some deity: ‘‘He said to 
the great gods, the clamor of men has become grievous,’’ and the 
next line declares that ‘‘From their assemblage desolations went 
forth.’’ The Gilgamesh epic’ tells of the decision of the gods to 
bring a deluge upon the city Shurippak, because the city was cor- 
rupt. The Biblical account of the Flood, in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, records the decision of Yahweh to destroy mankind: ‘‘I 
will blot out man whom I have created from the face of the ground.”’ 
The reason given is that the wickedness of man was great, and that 
the earth was filled with violence. A version of the deluge story 
was known to the Greeks. In it the part of Noah, in the Hebrew, 
and of Atra-khasis (Xisuthros), in the Babylonian narrative, falls 
to Deucalion, son of Prometheus. Hesiod is the earliest authority 
for the story of Deucalion, and presumably for the Greek form of 
the legend, but details are lacking. 

Nevertheless new evidence throws light on Hesiod’s treatment 
of the subject. A papyrus fragment, assigned to his Catalogues of 
Women, contains a statement regarding the destruction of mankind 
that is of unusual interest. 

Now all the gods were divided through strife; for at that very time Zeus 
who thunders on high was meditating marvellous deeds, even to mingle storm 
and tempest over the boundless earth, and already he was hastening to make 
an utter end of the race of mortal men, declaring that he would destroy the 
lives of the demi-gods, that the children of the gods should not mate with 
wretched mortals,’ seeing their fate with their own eyes; but that the blessed 
gods henceforth even as aforetime should have their living and their habita- 
tions apart from men. But on those who were born of immortals and of 
mankind verily Zeus laid toil and sorrow upon sorrow (68. ii, 2-13). 

The remarkable feature of this passage is that it displays famili- 
arity with a situation that is also referred to in the prefatory verses 
of the Flood narrative in Genesis (6. 1-4). There it is said, as 
translated in the Authorized Version, that ‘‘the sons of God 
(Elohim) saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all that they chose.’’ And again: ‘‘The Nephi- 
lim (giants) were in the earth in those days, and also after that, 
when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 

7A. T. Clay, The Origin of Biblical Traditions (New Haven, 1923), 174. 

8 Morris Jastrow, Jr., The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), 
495. R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1908), 199. 

® Note the complaint of Calypso (Odyssey v. 118 f.) that the gods “begrudge 
goddesses that they should mate with men openly.” 
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bare children to them: the same were the mighty men which were 
of old, the men of renown.’’ Then comes the statement (6. 5): 
‘* And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth.’’ 
The subject to which allusion is made in these verses is strange; no 
parallel to it is to be found elsewhere in the Old Testament; and it 
is not connected with the deluge in an intelligible manner. The 
account, which is obviously incomplete, presents an enigma that 
commentators have confessed their inability to explain, and it is 
assumed to be a fragment from some source independent of either 
of the two narratives that go to make up the Biblical story of the 
Flood. In the present connection, the point of interest is that 
Hesiod’s verses in the papyrus fragment and the difficult passage 
in Genesis unquestionably go back to a common source. And this 
fact is of importance, for it demonstrates that the Greek poet had 
some means of access to eastern literature. It thus supports the 
inference drawn with reference to the passage concerning the 
Woman and the Jar. 

The sentence that begins ‘‘ Zeus will destroy this race of mortal 
men’’ is completed by the illusory time reference ‘‘when they come 
to have gray hair on the temples at birth.’’ The words have no 
relation to a likely occurrence, and the symbolic implication is un- 
known. The idea is represented in Greek mythology by the three 
Graeae, daughters of Phoreys, son of Sea and Earth, who were 
gray-haired from their birth. The notion appears again in Plato’s 
Statesman (273E). 


Hesiod’s Prediction of Conditions in the Future 
After the statement ‘‘ Zeus will destroy,’’ Hesiod goes on to say: 


Neither will father be of one mind with his children, nor children with 
father, nor guest with host, nor friend with friend ; nor will brother be dear 
to brother as aforetime. On a sudden will they dishonor their aging par- 
ents, and will straightway find fault with them, abusing them with bitter 
words; wretched beings, knowing not the vengeance of the gods. Nor will 
they make return to their aged parents for their upbringing. 

No liking will there be for one who keeps his oath, or for the law-abiding, 
or for men of standing; rather will men laud the evil doer, and insolence. 
Right will lie in strength of hand, and shame will be no more. The evil man 
will wrong the better, speaking crooked words, backing them with an oath. 
Envy, malicious of tongue, rejoicing in the ills of others, hateful of coun- 
tenance, will follow all men to their sorrow. 

Then Aidos and Nemesis (Shame and Indignation), their fair forms 
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veiled in white robes, will depart from the broad earth to Olympus, to join 
the company of the deathless gods, forsaking men. Bitter sufferings will be 
left for men that die, and against evil there will be no avail (182-201). 


The condition predicted is represented as one (1) in which the 
ties of family affection will be dissolved; (2) in which the decencies 
of community life will no longer be observed; (3) in which con- 
sciousness of wrongdoing and proper resentment against acts of 
injustice will disappear. The prediction, as already suggested, has 
no logical or moral connection with the description given of the fifth 
race. On the other hand, it affords additional evidence of Hesiod’s 
acquaintance with the thought of his time as expressed in eastern 
literature. 

Modern critics, in commenting upon the description of future 
evils in the Works and Days, have called attention, more than 
once,*® to a parallel description of distressful conditions in the book 
of the prophet Micah: 

The merciful man is perished out of the earth, and there is none upright 
among men. They all lie in wait for blood ; they hunt every man his brother 
with a net. Their hands are upon that which is evil to do it diligently: the 


prince asketh, and the judge judges for a reward. . . . The best of them is 
as a brier; the most upright is as a thorn hedge. . . . Trust ye not in a 


companion, put ye not confidence in a friend; keep the doors of thy mouth 
from her that lieth in thy bosom. For the son dishonoreth the father, the 
daughter riseth up against her mother, the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law. A man’s enemies are the men of his own house (7. 1-6). 
More to the point, however, is the prediction of Isaiah: 
The people shall press, man upon man, and each upon his neighbor; they 
shall rush, young upon old, the humble upon the honored; yea, they shall 
seize each man his brother, even the son his sire (3. 5-6).™ 

When, indeed, the Greek poem is compared with the writings of 
the eighth century prophets, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah, simi- 
larities of various kinds come to light. For example, it is of 
interest to find that, while Amos speaks of himself as a shepherd, 
Hesiod is said, in the Theogony, to have tended sheep on Mt. Heli- 
con. Again, while Hosea represents himself as having an unfaith- 
ful wife, Hesiod addresses a shiftless and quarrelsome brother. 

10 See Grace H. Macurdy, The Quality of Mercy (New Haven, 1940), 48-57, 
and the references there given. 

11 The translation is that of William Popper, The Prophetic Poetry of Isaiah 
(Berkeley, 1931), 13. 
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Further, alike in Hesiod and the prophets, composition takes the 
form of short pieces, followed by disconcerting breaks. Moreover, 
just as the prophets have a new conception of Yahweh, so Hesiod 
has a new conception of Zeus. Most striking, perhaps, is the fact 
that the utterances of the prophets are filled with threats of im- 
pending doom and of coming judgment. Yet it is not necessary to 
suppose that the author of the Works and Days was directly in- 
debted to the writings of Amos and his successors. The likeness in 
thought and expression may be indicative of a common back- 
ground.” In fact, descriptions of social demoralization resembling 
those in Hesiod and Micah are found also in Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian literature. In a Babylonian text,“ a form of curse which 
speaks of princes who do not obey the commands of the gods de- 
clares: ‘‘Under his rule the one will devour the other, the people 
will sell their children for gold, the husband will desert his wife, 
the wife her husband, the mother will bolt the door against her 
daughter.’’ Earlier, as far back as the second millennium B.c., 
Egyptian texts give similar pictures.* The remarkable ‘‘ Dispute 
with his soul of one who is tired of life’’* asserts: Brothers are 
evil, Friends of today are not lovable. The gentle perish, The bold- 
faced go everywhere. Robbery is practised, Every man seizes his 
neighbor’s goods. There are no righteous, The land is left to those 
who do iniquity. Furthermore, even the idea of divinities (Aidos 
and Nemesis) who have abandoned the earth has its parallel in the 
Babylonian myth of Adapa.” 

It should not be overlooked that, in the second half of the eighth 
century, the eastern Mediterranean world suffered under the ruth- 
less conquests of the Assyrians; in those days also towns were 
levelled to the ground, and the inhabitants were deported. Also, 
toward the end of the century, the Cimmerians, from beyond the 
Caucasus, invaded Asia Minor and, in resisting them, the Assyrian 
Sargon lost his life (705). Furthermore, in the Greek world, the 

12 See S. A. Cook, The Old Testament, a Reinterpretation (Cambridge, 1936), 
91: “It is often difficult to decide whether the parallels we find in Egypt and South- 
west Asia are necessarily due to borrowing. Since they sometimes extend also to 
old Greek literature, there may have been a somewhat similar culture throughout the 
Ancient East.” 

13 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I, 187; see also Rogers, op. cit., 157. 

14 See J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience (New York, 1933), 115-222. 

15 Erman, op. cit., 86-92; Breasted, 168-173. 

16 Jastrow, op. cit., 544-555. 
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period was one of far-reaching activity. The Ionians had estab- 
lished themselves on the Nile, possibly as early as 750 B.c. Greek 
traders had come into competition with the Phoenicians. A list has 
been preserved of the kings of Greek cities in Cyprus who did 
homage to Sargon in 709. In other words, during the second half 
of the eighth century, the Greeks had become extraordinarily enter- 
prising, and had entered into contact with the East both through 
Egypt and through Syria.” 


The Appeal of the Old Testament Prophets 

Parallels to Hesiod’s ‘‘ Zeus will destroy’’ and to his picture of 
evils are found in eastern literatures. But a further step may be 
taken. When the second unit of the Works and Days is compared, 
as a whole, with the writings of the prophets, evidence appears, not 
merely of similar expressions, but of an identical form of argument. 

In the first place, each of the four prophets gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of a present condition of social demoralization. The passage 
quoted from Micah is a good example. Hosea also is graphic: 


There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land. There is 
nought but swearing and breaking faith, and killing, and stealing, and com- 
mitting adultery; they break out, and blood toucheth blood (4. 1-2). 


A second feature of the prophetic utterances is the fervid de- 
nunciation of those in authority who practice oppression : 


For I know how manifold are your transgressions and how mighty are your 
sins; ye that afflict the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside the needy 
in the gate from their right (Amos 5. 12). 

The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, 
and the prophets thereof divine for money. . . . Therefore shall Zion for 
your sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps (Micah 3. 
11-12). 

Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees. . . . To turn aside the 
needy from judgment, and to take away the right from the poor of my 
people, that widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the fatherless 
(Isaiah 10. 1-2). 


Third, each of the prophets voices warnings of destruction and 
predictions of visitations to come: 

17 For the situation: A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria (New York, 1923), 
508-509 ; mention of a Greek soldier from Cyprus as ruler of a city of the Philistines 
in 714, p. 218. Cambridge Ancient History, III (1925), 276, 291. Cook, op. cit., 
92-98. 
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The eyes of the Lord God are upon this sinful kingdom, and I will destroy 
it from off the face of the earth (Amos 9. 8). 

I will no more have mercy upon the house of Israel, that I should in any 
wise pardon them (Hosea 1.6). The princes of Judah are like them that 
remove the landmark: I will pour out my wrath upon them like water 
(5. 10). 

They sow the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind (8. 7). 

For the day of the Lord shall be upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and upon every one that is lifted up, and he shall be brought low (Isaiah 
2. 12). 

Yet, fourth, the mission that enlisted the zeal of the prophets 
was not simply to utter denunciations and warnings; it was to put 
before men the positive requirement of mercy and justice: 

Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish judgment in the gate (Amos 
5. 15). 

Keep mercy and judgment, and wait on thy God continually (Hosea, 12. 6). 
And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? (Micah 6. 8). 

Cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek after justice, put away violence, de- 
fend the fatherless, plead for the widow (Isaiah 1. 17). 

Finally, each of the prophets promises a new world. In Amos 
(9. 13) the assurance is simply that of abundant harvests; but 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah emphasize a condition of security and 
peace : 

And in that day will I make a covenant for them with the beasts of the field, 
and with the fowls of heaven, and with the creeping things of the ground; 
and I will break the bow and the sword and the battle out of the land, and 
will make them to lie down safely (Hosea 2. 18). 

But in the latter days it shall come to pass, that . . . they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. But 
they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig tree ; and none shall 
make them afraid (Micah 3-4; Isaiah 2. 4). 

And the work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance for ever (Isaiah 32.17). And wisdom and knowl- 
edge shall be the stability of thy times (33. 6). 


Hesiod’s Exhortation 


The books of the four prophets are not systematic treatises, nor 
are the heads of discourse followed in logical order. The books are 
highly individual, but they are alike in being collections of utter- 
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ances which are characterized by passionate expression and the 
imperative quality of extreme urgency. When the Works and Days 
is brought into comparison with these writings, it becomes evident 
at once that the vehemence of the prophets, the fervor of their de- 
nunciations, the almost ceaseless portrayal of calamities and the 
exhaustless metaphors of destruction in their writings, are in 
marked contrast with the moderate tone and controlled earnestness 
of the Greek poet. The distinction arises, in no small degree, from 
the circumstance that, whereas Hesiod speaks of Zeus, the prophets 
speak for Yahweh. In the prophets, Yahweh is represented continu- 
ally as addressing his people in the first person; in the Works and 
Days, it is in the Prometheus myth alone that the words of Zeus are 
reported. There is a difference, too, in the Greek and Hebrew con- 
ceptions of deity. There is nothing in Hesiod that resembles the 
declaration in Hosea: ‘‘I desired mercy, and not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings’’ (6. 6). Hesiod’s 
counsel is simple and direct: ‘‘as far as you are able, sacrifice to 
the deathless gods purely and cleanly, and burn rich meats also, and 
at other times propitiate them with libations and incense’’ (336- 
341). In fact, the Greek poet delivers his message simply as one 
versed in the knowledge of the Olympian gods, conversant with the 
accepted range of moral precept, and skilled in the practical wis- 
dom of the people. 

In the two cases, Greek and Hebrew, the emotional quality is 
strikingly different. When, however, allowance is made for modes 
of expression characteristic of two peoples of different genius, it 
will be seen that the framework of thought is the same in Hesiod 
as in Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. It will be recognized that 
the same themes are dealt with in the Works and Days that are 
found in the books of the prophets. 

First, then, it should be observed that, just before his declara- 
tion that ‘‘ Zeus will destroy,’’ Hesiod has described the conditions 
of life in his own time: ‘‘ Never do men rest from toil and hardship 
by day, nor from suffering by night.’’ The life he knows is also one 
in which those in positions of authority are bribe-takers, gift-de- 
vourers, who ‘‘drag Justice through the streets with their crooked 
judgments.’’ They act upon the principle that ‘‘might is right,’’ 
and to enforce the point, the poet tells derisively a tale which, he 
says, the princes will understand (202-212). The hawk seized the 
nightingale, and said ‘‘ Why do you ery out?’”’ ‘‘He is a fool who 
tries to withstand the stronger.’’ 
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Like the prophets, Hesiod gives emphatic warnings: 
For those who practise violence and cruel deeds, far-seeing Zeus ordains a 
punishment. Often even a whole city suffers for a bad man who sins and 
devises presumptuous deeds, and the son of Cronus lays great trouble upon 
the people, famine and plague together, so that the men perish away, and 
their women do not bear children, and their houses become few, through the 
eontriving of Olympian Zeus. And again, at another time, the son of 
Cronus either destroys their wide army, or their walls, or else makes an end 
of their ships on the sea (238-247). 
You princes, mark well this vengeance you also; for the deathless gods are 
near among men and observe all those who oppress their fellows with crooked 
judgments, and reck not the anger of the gods (248-251). 
Beware, you princes; make straight your judgments, you bribe-devourers ; 
put crooked judgments from your thoughts (263-264). 

Moreover, Hesiod is insistent in declaring the supreme impor- 
tance of justice: 
Look you, Perses, hearken to justice, and do not you add to violence; it is an 
evil thing for a poor man. . . . Justice in the end is better than violence, but 
the fool learns this only through suffering (213-218). The maiden Justice, 
daughter of Zeus, is honored and reverenced among the gods who dwell on 
Olympus, and whenever anyone hurts her with lying slander, she sits beside 
her father, Zeus the son of Cronus, and tells him of men’s wicked heart, 
until the people pay for the mad folly of their princes who, evilly minded, 
pervert judgment and give sentence crookedly (256-262). 
The eye of Zeus, seeing all and understanding all, beholds these things too, 
if so he will, and fails not to mark what sort of justice is this that the city 
keeps within it (267-269). 
Perses, lay you these things to heart, and listen to justice and cease alto- 
gether to think of violence. For the son of Cronus has ordained this law 
for men, that fishes and beasts and winged fowls should devour one another, 
for justice is not in them; but to men he has given justice which proves far 
the best. For whosoever knows the right and is ready to speak it, far-seeing 
Zeus gives him prosperity; but whoso deliberately lies in his witness and 
forswears himself, and so wrongs justice and sins beyond repair, that man’s 
generation is left obscure thereafter. But the generation of the man who 
keeps his oath is better in time to come (274-285). 


Finally, Hesiod, like the prophets, holds out the promise of a life 
of prosperity and peace (225-237). 

The passage that contains Hesiod’s pronouncement ‘‘Zeus will 
destroy’’ and his prediction of evils to come is not a mere addendum 
to his account of the fifth race. It initiates a new phase of his argu- 
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ment with dramatic effect, and it does this in the very manner ex- 
emplified in the first chapter of Amos, the first chapter of Micah, 
and the first chapter of Isaiah. This beginning pictures what must 
inevitably follow from a continuance of wanton violence and injus- 
tice. That evil comes of strife, is Hesiod’s dominant thought; it is 
stated in his opening lines, it is exhibited in the fate of races which 
have practised violence: the silver, the bronze, and the heroic races 
have been in turn destroyed. Zeus will destroy this race also; there 
will be a total disintegration of social relations and of the decencies 
of life. The predicted condition will be the inescapable consequence 
of the disregard of justice by those in positions of authority: ‘‘The 
people pay for the mad folly of their princes”’; ‘‘Oftentimes a whole 
city reaps the recompense of the evil man.’’ Violence at the top 
reaches down to disrupt every bond of civilized existence. 


b J 


Hesiod’s Outlook on the Future 

Into little more than a hundred lines (180-285) Hesiod has put 
the gist of representations concerning social conditions, the very 
representations which had been current in the East for centuries 
before his time, and which were renewed with passionate energy in 
the eighth century by the Hebrew prophets. Hesiod warns his 
fellows that the unjust practices of insolent princes lead to disaster. 
Yet he is no pessimist. He has a clear vision of a future in which 
the requirement of impartial justice would be honored. 


But to those who give straight judgment to strangers and to the men of the 
land, and go not aside from what is just, their city flourishes, and the people 
prosper in it. Peace, the nurse of children, is abroad in their land, and all- 
seeing Zeus never decrees cruel war against them. Neither famine nor dis- 
aster ever haunt men who do true justice; but light-heartedly they tend the 
fields which are all their care. The earth bears them victual in plenty, and 
on the mountains the oak bears acorns upon the top and bees in the midst. 
The woolly sheep are laden with fleeces ; their women bear children like their 
parents. They flourish continually with good things, and do not travel on 
ships, for the grain-giving earth bears them fruit (225-237). 


Now each of the prophets gives a description of an ideal condi- 
tion to be realized in the future and, since he too introduces a pic- 
ture in which agriculture is similarly emphasized, Hesiod may, in 
this particular also, be adhering to their pattern of discourse. But 
at this point one may catch a glimpse of the poet at work. The idea 
of including a sketch of a good life in the future may have come to 
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him from a non-Hellenic source. Yet, as he writes, his thought is 
influenced by recollections of Homer. The Odyssey again and again 
depicts a life of ease and abundance, and the final instance occurs 
(xix. 109) when Odysseus, no longer recounting tales of his adven- 
tures among strange peoples, but addressing Penelope, likens her 
fame to that 

of some blameless king, who with the fear of the gods in his heart, is lord over 
many mighty men, upholding justice; and the black earth bears wheat and 
barley, and the trees are laden with fruit, and the flocks bring forth young 
unceasingly, and the sea yields fish, all from his good leading ; and the people 
prosper under him. 

Hesiod’s description is inspired by the Homeric conception that the 
good life is associated with the practice of justice. Nevertheless, 
there is a difference to be noted in the outlook of the poets. In the 
prophets, the desirable existence is envisaged as the gift of Yah- 
weh; in Homer, it is attributed to the good guidance of a noble king; 
in Hesiod, it is to be attained through the efforts of the people 
themselves. 

Hesiod’s exhortation, as has now been shown, epitomizes ideas 
which appear also in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. Never- 
theless, in his view of life, the presentation is still incomplete, and 
he has an addition to make that is all his own. The legend of the 
races ends with the promise that even for the men of the present 
time shall good be mingled with evil, and the significance of this 
declaration comes out when the poet gives expression to the convic- 
tion that a good life is within their grasp. For the community, 
prosperity and peace wait only upon the uniform administration of 
justice. But Hesiod has still in mind the essential point of his Pro- 
methean myth, and he goes on to impress upon his hearers that, for 
the individual, the good life depends upon work (286-319). When 
he has made his plea for justice, he turns again to his brother: 

To you, Perses, will I speak with good intent. Wretchedness is easily ar- 
rived at, . . . but between us and success have the gods put sweat. Long 
and steep is the way thereto, and it is rough at the first, but when one has 
reached the top, easy is it thereafter despite its hardness (268-292). But 
do you, always remembering my charge, work, Perses, that hunger may 
abhor you, and venerable Demeter richly crowned may love you and fill your 
barn with food; for hunger is altogether a meet companion for a man who 
will not work. Both gods and men are wroth with a man who lives in idle- 
ness, for in nature he is like the stingless drones who waste the labor of the 
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bees, eating without working; but let it be your care to order your work 
properly, that in the right season your barns may be full. Through work 
men grow rich in flocks and substance, and working they are much better 
loved by the immortals. Work is no disgrace; it is idleness that is a dis- 
grace (298-311). 


Hesiod’s Argument 

The moral introduction to the practical advice of the Works and 
Days has four parts: a preface (1-41) ; a first discourse, made up of 
mythical tales (42-179); a second discourse, on justice and work 
(180-319) ; a concluding part that consists of moral injunctions and 
proverbial sayings (320-382). 

The preface sets the stage and presents the characters. ({¢1) 
Zeus: ‘‘ Easily he gives strength, and easily he afflicts the strong. 
Easily he brings low the mighty, and exalts the humble. Easily 
he makes the crooked straight, and withers the proud of heart.’’ 
(§ 2) The two Erides: the evil and the goed, War and Rivalry. 
(§ 3) Perses, the shiftless, and the Princes, who pervert justice. 

The first discourse. (§ 4) There is no escape from toil; it came 
into the world when Zeus created woman. (§ 5) There is a different 
woman story. It speaks of a time when men lived without ills and 
without toil; it telis how the woman took off the great lid of the jar, 
and let evils innumerable loose among men, especially diseases. 
(§6) There is another tale which explains who the men were that 
lived in ease and contentment: they were, first, the men of the 
golden race and, second, a favored few of the heroes; but the first 
lived long before Zeus came to reign in heaven, and the second were 
conveyed, without death, to the Islands of the Blest, at the world’s 
end. The stories of a life of ease have nothing to do with us; the 
life of the present race is one of toil (as explained in the myth of 
Prometheus and Pandora), of suffering (as described in the account 
of the Woman and the Jar), of toil and suffering (as in the case of 
the iron race). The legend of the races shows, too, that violence 
and war end in ruin: the silver, the bronze, and the heroic race alike 
perished through strife. 

Second discourse. (§7) A miserable end will come to this race 
also, for (§ 8) the princes act upon the theory that ‘‘ might is right.’’ 
($9) Perses, adhere to justice, and shun violence; the bribe-de- 
vourers drag justice through the streets, but she brings doom to 
those who drive her forth. (§ 10) When men practice justice, their 
city flourishes and the people prosper; (like the men of the golden 
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race) they live in peace, abundance, and happiness. ($11) But 
Zeus punishes violence and evil deeds, and the whole city suffers 
for the actions of an evil man. ($12) Princes, take heed, the gods 
are near. And Dike, daughter of Zeus, whenever one injures her, 
she tells her father, and the people pay for the folly of their princes, 
who with ill intent give crooked judgments. (§13) The eye of Zeus 
sees all and understands all. (§ 14) Perses, hearken to justice, and 
put violence from your thoughts; the beasts devour one another, 
but Zeus has established justice for men. (§15) But, in addition, 
men must work. Perses, the path to wretchedness is easy; but in 
front of success have the gods put sweat. ($16) Best is the man 
who thinks on all things for himself, and considers what will be 
better in the end. (§17) Work, Perses, for hunger attends the 
slothful; shame goes with poverty, but confidence with well-being. 

The difficulties which have been found in Hesiod’s reasoning 
arise primarily from two assumptions: one, that the passage relat- 
ing to the Woman and the Jar is a continuation of the Prometheus- 
Pandora myth; the other, that the prediction of evil times to come 
is a direct continuation of the description of the iron race. In the 
latter instance, the poet says that ‘‘nevertheless even for these shall 
good be mingled with evil’’ (179) ; but he follows this moderate ex- 
pression of hope with the declaration that ‘‘Zeus will destroy this 
race also’’ (180). The juxtaposition of these opposing ideas pre- 
sents a problem, and the solution ordinarily proposed has been to 
eliminate the lines which occasion embarrassment. Yet even this 
drastic remedy leaves it inexplicable why a life of toil should bring 
upon men the disruption of all social relations. When, however, 
a pause is made after the long account of the five races, the strident 
utterance of the next line will be recognized as the starting point 
of a new step in the argument, and the paragraphs that follow 
(§§ 7-14) will be seen to constitute a unit. Furthermore, the poet’s 
intent will be the more readily grasped when it is understood that 
he was fully aware of the great movement of thought in his day 
which is also represented in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. 

When the text of the Works and Days is taken as it stands, and 
with no other modification than an acceptance of the fact that 
pauses were required in the recitation of the poem before an audi- 
ence, matters stand out which are of importance for the history of 
European thought. Explicitly, then, Hesiod did not conceive of the 
history of mankind as a course of human degeneration. He main- 
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tained that the evil strife, war, contention, wanton violence, and 
insolence bring disaster, and he gave instances of the doom that 
awaits those who engage in strife. Hesiod did not look back with 
regret to a vanished ‘‘golden age.’’ He looked forward with assur- 
ance to the attainment of a good life through the devotion of the 
community to justice, and of the individual to hard work, work in 
which each task was done in its proper order. Hesiod did not 
imagine that this good life was to come as a gift to Zeus, or that 
it would depend upon the guidance of some noble king. He looked 
for its realization through the activity of men aroused to the cer- 
tainty that ‘‘the people pay for the mad folly of their princes.’’ 

Hesiod was versed in the wisdom of his day, but what he re- 
ceived from others he stamped with his own personality and in- 
formed with his own ideas. He held up before his countrymen the 
ideal of justice for all; he warned them of the evil consequences of 
strife ; he specified the requirements for the establishment of a good 
life ; he said: ‘‘ Think for yourself.’’ In these things, his teachings 
became an essential element of the Greek tradition. 


Ill 


In the Works and Days, Hesiod gives two different accounts of 
the original condition of mankind. The Prometheus myth stands 
for the view that men at first were destitute even of the rudiments 
of culture. The story of the Woman and the Jar offers the alterna- 
tive conception that they enjoyed a life free from ills and hard toil 
and sore diseases, and this description is elaborated in the legend 
of the golden race. Now Hesiod was one of the two great teachers 
of the Greeks, and it is therefore of moment to inquire how these 
conflicting accounts were received by his countrymen in later gener- 
ations. How, then, did writers in Greece Proper, let us say down 
to the end of the fifth century, visualize the initial condition of 
human existence? 

In the first place, the myth of Prometheus bears witness to the 
belief that, before the intervention of some deity or culture hero, 
men had been without the use of fire and without the knowledge of 
any art or craft. But specific statements concerning man’s early 
condition are not wanting. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo (iii. 190) 
introduces an idea which held its place in later times. Apollo, says 
the poet, speeds to Olympus, and forthwith all the Muses together 
‘*hymn the unending gifts the gods enjoy and the sufferings of men, 
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. and how they live witless and incapable (d@padées xai auqxavor ) 
and cannot find healing for death or defence against old age.’’ The 
statement is general and has no reference to time; afterwards, how- 
ever, the Hymn to Hephaestus (xx) makes comparison of early and 
present conditions : ‘‘Of old men used to dwell in caves in the moun- 
tains like wild beasts (ire Ohpes), but now that they have learned 
crafts through Hephaestus, ‘‘easily they live a peaceful life in their 
own houses all the year round.’’** The picture given by Aeschylus 
works out in detail the suggestions in the Hymns. ‘‘ But hearken,”’ 
says Prometheus (442), ‘‘to the miseries that beset mankind, how 
they were witless and I gave them sense. . . . Though they had 
eyes to see, they saw to no avail; they had ears, but understood not; 
but like to shapes in dreams, throughout their length of days, with- 
out purpose they wrought all things in confusion’’ (épvpov). They 
had no knowledge of houses, but ‘‘beneath the ground, like little 
ants in holes, they dwelt in sunless caves.’’ They had no knowledge 
of the seasons or of the motions of the stars; they had no defence 
against diseases. 

Aeschylus also took for a drama the story of Palamedes, who 
was an inventor or discoverer of arts and sciences, and a fragment 
which may possibly belong to this play says of Palamedes that ‘‘he 
put order into the life of all Hellas, which was formerly confused 
and similar to that of wild beasts’’ (xpiv regupyévov Onpciv 5’duoor). 
The description became popular. Euripides, in the Suppliants 
(202), put into the mouth of Theseus praise of the god who rescued 
men from a life ‘‘confused and beastlike’’ (Biorov & weduppyévov xai 
@npwsdovs). Critias, the Athenian politician and poet, in his play 
entitled Sisyphus, spoke of a time when the life of man was ‘‘ with- 
out order and beastlike’’ (araxros Bios xal @npudns). Diodorus of 
Sicily (i. 8. 1) records the view, derived from a fifth century source, 
that ‘‘the first men to be born led a life without order and beast- 
like’’ (é& draxrw cal Onpdde Big), and in the same context says also 
that the first men ‘‘led a wretched existence, for they had no cloth- 
ing to cover them, had no acquaintance with dwellings and fire, and 
were entirely ignorant of food produced by cultivation.’’ While the 
dramatists, in the second half of the fifth century, were repeating 
the statement that in the beginning men lived like animals, Arche- 
laus advocated at Athens the Ionian idea that, by origin, man was 

18 The text of the different passages referred to here will be found conveniently 
arranged in A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity 
(Baltimore, 1935), 199-221. 
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just one of the many forms of animal life. He explained that, under 
certain conditions, ‘‘many living creatures came into existence, in- 
cluding men, all having the same manner of life and being produced 
from the slime. But this continued only for a short time; after- 
wards arose the mode of birth in which one animal is produced from 
another. And men were differentiated from the rest, and set up 
leaders, and laws, and arts, and cities, and so forth.”’ 

Finally, Plato, in his Protagoras (which may have been written 
before 399 B.c.), gives a new version of the myth of Prometheus 
(320C). As narrated in that dialogue, the myth starts from a time 
when there were gods, but no mortal creatures. In due season, the 
gods moulded the forms of life within the earth, but left it to 
Prometheus and Epimetheus to provide each kind with suitable 
equipment. Prometheus, however, entrusted the distribution to 
Epimetheus and, as a result of his heedlessness, man came into 
existence ‘‘naked, unshod, unbedded, and unarmed’’ (yupvdv re Kal 
avurédnrov kal &orpwrov xai dordov). It was because of this oversight 
that Prometheus was forced at the last moment to make some 
special provision for the preservation of the race, and on that 
account stole from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the arts 
together with fire. 

The second description of the original condition of man was 
accorded a different reception. Philodemus of Gadara, an Epi- 
curean philosopher of the first century B.c., is authority for the 
statement that Hesiod and the author of the Alemaeonis, an anony- 
mous epic, both wrote of the happy life that men enjoyed in the 
time of Cronus. When, however, the subject again makes its ap- 
pearance in the literature of Greece Proper, it is in the realm of 
comedy.” Thus the poet Cratinus wrote that ‘‘In the old days when 
Cronus was king men used to throw dice with wheaten loaves”’ 
(Athenaeus vi. 267e). Cratinus initiated (268d) the description 
of a world in which torrents of wine and rivers of soup were con- 
spicuous features of the landscape, and in which eatables ready- 
cooked fought for a chance at people’s mouths. But the delights of 
this fanciful world were not restricted to the time of Cronus. 
Crates, in his Beasts, imagined a future in which there will be no 
need for a man to own slaves, since each article of furniture will 
come to him when he calls it, and the fish will attend to their own 
cooking. Pherecrates, in the Miners, discovered the land of gastro- 

19 Lovejoy and Boas, op. cit., 38-41. See especially, Gilbert Norwood, Greek 
Comedy (London, 1931), 114-201. 
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nomic marvels in the nether regions of Tartarus, and in another 
play found it among the Persians. Teleclides placed it in Greece 
at an indefinite time in the past; ‘‘men,’’ he says, ‘‘ were fat in those 
days and were veritable giants.’’ It may be added that the Beasts 
of Crates had a chorus of talking animals, while the Golden Race 
of Eupolis had one of maimed, halt, blind, and ragged men. In the 
comedies quoted by Athenaeus (vi. 267e-270a) it was not, as has 
been assumed, the ‘‘golden age’’ that was the subject of interest, 
but the notion of some place where food was fantastically abundant. 

Yet the association of Cronus with festivity was not far-fetched, 
for the Cronia, named after him, was an ancient harvest festival, 
held in July, at which feasting was the dominant attraction. At 
Athens, too, there was an annual celebration in honor of Pro- 
metheus; in the Prometheia, the climax was a race in which the 
contestants carried lighted torches.”” Thus it is worthy of remark 
that the two accounts of cultural beginnings which are found in 
Greek literature are also represented in the annual ceremonies of 
the Athenians. Nevertheless, in the literature of Greece Proper, 
there is a marked difference between the treatment accorded the 
myth of Prometheus and that conceded to the legend of the age of 
Cronus; for, whereas the former holds a distinguished place in the 
writings of Hesiod, Aeschylus, and Plato, the latter finds its level 
in farce, and the name of Cronus became a synonym for ‘‘an old 
dotard.’’” 

It appears, then, that, in discussing the original condition of 
man, writers in Greece Proper, up to 400 B.c., adhered to the tra- 
dition that goes back to Hesiod’s myth of Prometheus. It may now 
be pointed out that in serious composition, the description of the 
happy life in the days of Cronus which comes next in time to the 
account given in the Works and Days lies beyond the limit of 400 
B.c., for it occurs in Plato’s Statesman (268D-274E). There a tale 
is introduced, as the speaker says, ‘‘to mix in a little amusement,’’ 
‘*to intermingle jest with earnest,’’ accompanied by a warning that 
it is to be received ‘‘just as if you were a child.’’** Once upon a 

2° Tt is of interest to note that “there is extant a decree of 421-20 making pro- 
vision for raising the festival in honor of Hephaestus to the level of the Prometheus 
celebration.” R. J. Bonner, Aspects of Athenian Democracy (Berkeley, 1933), 137. 

21 Lovejoy and Boas, op. cit., 77-78. 

22 For Plato’s attitude toward “our ignorance of ancient times,” see Statesman 
272D, Gorgias 523A, Cratylus 402A, Republic II. 382D, Phaedrus 229D, Theaetetus 
180D. 
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time, as the story goes, the sun and stars used to set where they 
now rise, and used to rise where they now set; the revolution of the 
universe was in the direction opposite to its present motion. As is 
made clear in the narrative, the reversal from the former to the 


Among other 


changes, the process of birth was reversed, for, as is said, being 
begotten of one another was no part of the natural order in the 
earlier time; in the age of Cronus, men did not possess wives or 
children, since they all arose out of the earth. The speaker is at 
pains to emphasize that life in the age of Cronus, ‘‘when all the 
fruits of the earth sprang up of their own accord for men,’’ was in 
the previous dispensation and ‘‘did not belong at all to the present 


In bringing his lengthy account to a conclusion, the Stranger 
remarks that ‘‘now we have come at last to the point for the sake 
The point is that, after 
the great reversal,** men were left feeble and unprotected and at 
the mercy of wild beasts; they were without resources or skill, and 
did not know how to provide food for themselves. Thus they were 
in great straits, and that is the reason why the gifts of the gods 
were bestowed upon them: fire by Prometheus, the arts by Hephaes- 
tus and Athena, seeds and plants by other deities. ‘‘And from 


In the States- 


man, then, Plato made use of the two versions of beginnings which 
had been presented in the Works and Days, and assigned the age of 
Cronus to the world of fancy. In this particular, Plato’s treatment 
may well represent the accepted view of Hesiod’s 
the inference may possibly be extended to his interpretation of 
Hesiod’s gold, silver, bronze, and iron ‘‘races’’ as signifying differ- 


meaning, and 


Hesiod did not set himself to show that the history of mankind 
was a process of continuing degeneration. Like every Greek, he 
was intensely interested in his own time. In his eyes, the present 
was evil, and to explain existing conditions he followed the Greek 

23 The notion of a reversal of the sun’s revolution was not invented by Plato. 
Euripides had referred to it both in the Electra (726) and the Orestes (1001). It 
is implied in the brief account that has been preserved of the opinions of Archelaus. 
Curiously enough, the tale that Zeus changed all things to the contrary, and “this 
hapless race to human kind” was credited to Aesop by Callimachus, in his Iambi 
(160-173), first published in 1910. There is no reason to suppose that the tale was 
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procedure of going back to ‘‘beginnings.’’ He envisaged a first 
state of life in which man was without the rudiments of culture, and 
was even without the use of fire. The conception was not his inven- 
tion; but the myth of Prometheus in the Works and Days was the 
initial expression, in literature, of Greek speculation concerning 
the original condition of human kind. After Hesiod, this condition 
was habitually described by the simple process of prefixing a nega- 
tive to any object or activity in the present that was thought of as 
a cultural acquisition. Concurrently, however, the effort was made 
to give a positive content to the description by stating what life at 
first was like, and the common opinion was that in the beginning 
men lived like wild beasts. By another turn of thought, the conclu- 
sion was also reached that the customs of men in early times were 
like those of barbarians today. 

Nevertheless, an account of beginnings was no more than the 
first step in the investigation, and, for Hesiod and his successors, 
the essential question was: If men at first were without the rudi- 
ments of culture, how conceivably could the many components of 
civilization have been acquired? Hesiod’s explanation was that 
Prometheus gave men fire. Likewise, from Homer to Plato, it was 
constantly repeated that the arts and crafts were gifts of Hephaes- 
tus and Athena. In short, the transition from a state of no-culture 
was accounted for by naming the individual deities or culture 
heroes who had contributed to the well-being of mankind. Yet, in 
time, this attitude toward the divine and semi-divine benefactors 
of the race gave place to the certainty, proclaimed by Sophocles 
(Antigone 332), that man had taught himself, not merely the crafts, 
but ‘‘speech, and wind-swift thought, and all the moods that mould 
a state.’’** 

Hesiod did not originate, he followed, the tradition of Greek 
inquiry. But he went further. The present, he declared, is evil, 
and he asked: How, then, is a good life to be attained? To this new 
question he had a direct answer. It may be noted here that a detail 
in his presentation gave opportunity for later preceptors to divert 
attention from his thesis. Hesiod’s description of the good life had 
been influenced by his recollections of Homer, and the familiar 

24 Later on, an epitome of views concerning the means by which the transition 
from savagery to civilization had been effected was given by the tragic poet Moschion 
(fr. 6) : it may have been Prometheus, or necessity, or long practice under the teach- 
ing of Nature. 
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examples contained in the Odyssey suggested the digressive ques- 
tion: Where is the good life to be found? Homer had told of peoples 
in distant parts of the earth who were blessed with ease and happi- 
ness, and to all appearance the inference of Herodotus, that nothing 
was impossible in the long course of time, was paralleled by the 
conclusion that nothing was impossible if placed far enough away. 
There are hints in the Savages of Pherecrates and other comedies 
that, in the fifth century, Athenians actually imagined that an ideal 
existence might be found among existing backward tribes ; certainly 
there were teachers at Athens who advocated a return to the sim- 
plicity of primitive existence. 

Hesiod’s concern, however, was not with ‘‘Where?’’ but with 
‘*How?’’ How is a desirable life to be achieved? His answer was, 
through the establishment of evenhanded justice. The influence of 
his conception is manifest in the history of Greek political theory,” 
and especially in Plato’s Republic and Laws. Indeed, the subject 
of the Republic is described as ‘‘Concerning Justice,’’ and Plato 
explicitly linked his discussion, at beginning and end, with the 
Works and Days (Republic I1. 363B, X. 612B). 

Hesiod set before men the first idea of human progress: the idea 
that a good life is attainable; that this attainment is dependent 
upon the thought and activity of men themselves; that the essential 
requisite is the actuation of the members of the community by a 
common regard for justice. The second idea of progress, presented 
by Thucydides, was that advancement in culture is a growth, and 
will follow a determinate course, if nothing interferes. The third 
idea, that of Plato, was that the organization and maintenance of 
a good life necessitates the creation of a State in which authority 
will allot to each individual his special task, and will see that he per- 
forms it. In the modern world, men acknowledge in words the 
validity of Hesiod’s argument, but in action show their preference 
for Plato’s theory of domination. 


25 “One cannot read far in the Works and Days without perceiving that here 
is the genesis of our political literature. For the first time, an author addresses 
himself consciously and deliberately to the social and political problems of his day. 
He presents a vigorous arraignment of things as they are, and also a program of 
reform, founded upon the two-fold gospel of industry in the individual and justice 
in those who rule the state.” G. M. Calhoun, The Growth of Criminal Law im 
Ancient Greece (Berkeley, 1927), 34. 











ERASMUS ON THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


By Frirz Caspari 


Erasmus was a Christian humanist, a liberal rationalist, an 
individualistic cosmopolitan. As the outstanding critic of his age 
he often held up the mirror to his contemporaries. He is still 
remembered as the wise and humane scholar who tries to teach 
the world how it can live in peace, but who ultimately sees all his 
admonitions disregarded, his hopes dashed, his ideas shattered by 
greedy, rapacious, and stupid men. 

When we think thus of him we imply that the world would have 
been better off had it followed his guidance. The question, how- 
ever, is whether and to what extent he supplied such guidance. 
He meant to lead humanity toward a goal which in general terms 
might be described as a peaceful and harmonious order of the 
world based on Christ’s principle of brotherly love. What made 
it difficult to follow him was a lack of clarity and consistency in 
practical matters and a certain vagueness with regard to actual 
aims which are apparent in his work. 

In various places and at different times he advanced many 
opinions on such matters as the ideal Christian world, the perfect 
state, the kind of men that is to embody that perfection and to 
make it a living reality, the education necessary to create this ideal 
type. These elements of Erasmus’ thought have been the subject 
of much discussion, but the basic unity of purpose in his thought 
has not, I feel, been sufficiently demonstrated.’ His humanism is 

1 Valuable material and critical evaluation is to be found in a number of recent 
studies, of which I shall here mention a few that are particularly useful: Rudolf 
Pfeiffer, Humanitas Erasmiana (Leipzig, 1931) ; and “Die Einheit im geistigen Werk 
des Erasmus,” in: Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte, XV (1937), 473-87. Johan Huizinga, Erasmus (New York, 
1924); and “Erasmus iiber Vaterland und Nationen,” in: Gedenkschrift zum 400. 
Todestage des Erasmus von Rotterdam (Basel, 1936). This Gedenkschrift contains 
a number of good articles, of which I also wish to mention Rudolf Liechtenhan, “Die 
politische Hoffnung des Erasmus und ihr Zusammenbruch.” L. K. Born, in the 
introduction to his English translation of Erasmus’ Education of a Christian Prince 
(New York, 1936), and A. Renaudet, in the chapter “La Critique du Gouvernement 
et de la Société” of his Etudes Erasmiennes (1521-1529) (Paris, 1939), examine 
Erasmus’ political theories, as does F. Geldner, Staatsauffassung und Fiirstenlehre 
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not limited in its functions to the field of education but tries to 
encompass the whole organism of human society, which it seeks to 
mould into a better and more harmonious shape.*? Whatever short- 
comings his conception may have should be seen in their proper 
perspective, as blemishes and imperfections of the larger picture 
Erasmus had conceived in his mind. While Erasmus was not a 
systematic philosopher and created no system comparable in com- 
pleteness to Plato’s Republic, he must himself have felt his ideas 
to be interdependent and complementary—to form a whole. The 
functions he assigns to a militant humanism in education, in 
national government and international relations are conceived as 
similar means in different fields leading to the same end. 

Certain basic contradictions between the Christian and the 
pagan worlds are glossed over rather than resolved in both his 
aim and his methods. This burdens his argument. A further 
difficulty is his lack of concern with the forms of actual social and 
political organization, and a simultaneous overestimation of the 
ralue of education. These factors explain the practical limitations 
of his influence, but they do not detract from the greatness of his 
vision. In our own day, liberal humanism is still burdened by the 
unresolved antagonism of its constituent Christian and pagan ele- 
ments, and it is still puzzled by the practical problems which 
Erasmus failed to solve. Erasmus’ difficulties, then, are still with 
us, and therefore relevant for us. 

Erasmus hoped that the education of all individuals, espe- 
cially of princes and nobles, in the spirit and disciplines of an- 





des Erasmus von Rotterdam (Berlin, 1930). A. Hyma, in The Youth of Erasmus 
(Ann Arbor, 1930); in “Erasmus and the Oxford Reformers (1493-1503) ,” Neder- 
landsch Archief voor Kerkgeschiednis, n.s., 25 (1932), 69-92, 97-136, and in “Conti- 
nental Origins of English Humanism,” Huntington Library Quarterly, TV (1940- 
1941), 1-25, throws much light on Erasmus’ attitude toward Christianity. Cf. now 
also R. P. Adams, “Designs by More and Erasmus for a new social order,” Studies 
in Philology, XLIV (1945), 131-45. 

2 The term “humanism” as used in this essay denotes the historical movement 
which from the late Middle Ages on, in contrast with the uncritical acceptance of 
current traditions, advocated and practiced a rational and secular education, mainly 
by the study of the classies. From this rational education of the individual the 
humanists expected great benefits to man and society. In particular, the term is 
here used with reference to Erasmus’ expression of that intellectual tradition. His 
thought, of course, was influenced by and representative of the traditions of human- 
ism which for two centuries had grown up in Southern, Central, and Western 
Europe, and many of his problems were as old as the humanistic movement itself. 
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tiquity and Christianity would bring the rational element in them 
to full fruition. Ratio, reason, was in his mind almost synonymous 
with ‘‘goodness’’ and ‘‘kindness.’’ The rule of reason, achieved 
through education, would therefore result in men’s living together 
in universal peace and harmony in accord with the lessons of 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. This briefly was what Erasmus 
envisaged. 

Spirit, inward virtue, reason were important to him, more 
important than outward forms. The latter, he was confident, 
would evolve logically from the former. It was perhaps due to 
this attitude that Erasmus was frequently vague and sometimes 
contradictory when he came to positive suggestions about the or- 
ganization of society and the state. It shows the distance at which 
he lived from the practical conditions of human life. Such abstrac- 
tion is often necessary for the philosopher, but its continued prac- 
tice is dangerous for the social reformer. It meant, in the case of 
Erasmus, that his plan for a general improvement of mankind was 
too vague to be put into practice. In this respect our own human- 
ism, i.e., that humanism which is still based on the ‘‘ Litterae 
humaniores,’’ too often bears an uncomfortable resemblance to 
that of Erasmus, its direct ancestor: the ultimate ideals of ‘‘ liberal 
education’’ and the means through which they are to be realized 
unfortunately are still far from a satisfactory definition. 

The core of Erasmus’ interest was the individual, and his 
image of man as expressed in his ideas on education must there- 
fore be our first concern. Society and state, their national and 
international organization, are secondary to this central theme. 
Erasmus seems to test these institutions of communal life by ask- 
ing whether they enable man to grow and exist in accordance with 
his humanistic ideal. Organized forms of human life such as states 
are not seen as ends in themselves, but are always subordinated to 
the needs of the individual as postulated by the humanist. 

Like most humanists, Erasmus was a great optimist concerning 
the educability of man. He goes so far as to say that ‘‘homines 
non nascuntur, sed finguntur,’”* that men are shaped by education 
rather than by birth. Like many of his dicta, this phrase should 
not be taken too literally; it is, however, indicative of his general 
emphasis. He obviously does not attach much importance to 

* Quoted from W. H. Woodward, Studies in Education During the Age of the 
Renaissance (Cambridge, 1906), 116. 
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hereditary or other natural differences between men. Such dif- 
ferences can presumably be overcome by education, which in his 
opinion is so potent a force as to ‘‘overcome everything’™ and 
to form the individual completely... The power of education is 
based on the highly formative effect which Erasmus attributes to 
ratio in man. It is possible for every man to follow reason, after 
the right kind of education has enabled him to recognize it. Once 
he sees its light, man will make it his guiding principle and become 
good by following it. 

Since all men are endowed with complete liberty of will by their 
creator,® according to the stand taken by Erasmus and defended 
in his famous controversy with Luther, there can be no natural 
badness that will not yield to the force of reason. It must there- 
fore be the aim of a Christian society to educate its members in 
accordance with reason and through this process of education to 
achieve universal goodness. This in itself would solve all the prob- 
lems of the social and political organization of mankind, which to 
him were ‘‘merely a matter of personal morality and intellectual 
enlightenment.’ A recent critic remarks that with his ‘‘enuncia- 
tion of the creed of education and perfectibility, of warm social 
feeling and of faith in human nature, of peaceful kindliness and 
toleration,’’ Erasmus was a precursor of the eighteenth century.* 

* Loc. cit.; ib. also: “Nature is powerful, but more potent education conquers 
it.” (My translations. Unless otherwise indicated—see particularly footnote 6, 
below—English translations from Erasmus’ Latin passages in the following text 
and footnotes are mine.) 

5 He does not always hold this opinion, however, and even takes the opposite 
point of view. Cf. Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami opera omnia emendatiora et auctiora 

. studio et opera Joannis Clerici, 10 vols. (Lugduni Batavorum, 1703-1706; here- 
after briefly referred to as LB, with Arabic numerals indicating columns, not pages), 
I, 508: “If then you ask: ‘What is to be done to boys who respond to no other spur 
[than flogging]?’ My answer is: ‘What would you do if an ox or an ass strayed 
into your schoolroom?’ Turn him out to the plough or the pack-saddle, no doubt. 
Well, so there are boys good only for the farm and manual toil: send your dunces 
there for their own good.” (Here quoted from W. H. Woodward’s rather free 
translation in: Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of Education 
[Cambridge, 1904], 209.) 

6 LB IV, 578: “God gave the angels and men free will so that He would not be 
ruling over bondsmen and so that He might glorify and add further grandeur to His 
kingdom.” (In this, as in all subsequent passages from the Institutio Principis 
Christiani—LB IV, 562-612—I quote L. K. Born’s English version cited above. 

7 Huizinga, Erasmus, 193. 





8 Huizinga, Erasmus, 244. Cf. also Hyma, “Continental Origins of English 
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He probably would have been happier in the enlightened and toler- 
ant atmosphere of that period than he was in his age of narrow 
and violent religious fanaticism. It is interesting to note that the 
most complete edition of his works which remains the standard 
one to this day was printed in the eighteenth century. 

The predominance which Erasmus usually assigns to reason 
over nature—in our instance, to the influence of rational education 
over characteristics inherited at birth—and the emphasis he places 
on the power of the spirit to form men, are obviously exaggerated 
and frequently betray a typical neglect of natural factors. Hu- 
man nature in its perplexing and often crude variety seems to have 
appalled him so much that he often refused even to consider it. He 
preferred to take refuge in his vision of a purely rational and, 
therefore, good man. He substituted it for and opposed it to the 
unpleasant reality. On this abstract vision he based much of his 
thought. 

The central position reason assumed in the work of Erasmus 
reflects the preponderant réle it played in his own life and thought. 
His scholarly, detached, and noncommittal attitude restricted his 
practical effectiveness: it is not an unfair criticism to say that his 
conceptions of man, society, and the state, admirable as they are 
in their burning idealism, often seem lifeless because, while they 
have much esprit, they lack body. Or, to put it differently, his good 
wine spills because he provides no receptacle for it. 

It is, of course, a moot question whether he should have been 
more ‘‘realistic,’’ or whether instead of accusing him we would 
not be more justified in blaming mankind for being selfish, crude, 
vulgar, violent, and therefore unable to live up to his ideas. This 
question is already raised in Plato’s problem of how to make 
reluctant philosophers consent to be kings. Erasmus, in his own 
practice, decided that philosophers should be philosophers rather 
than spoil their ideas and soil their hands by being kings or their 
helpers. While thus keeping himself pure, he advised rulers to 
turn to philosophy. 

The Praise of Folly, for instance, and many of his letters 
show that despite his abstract tendencies Erasmus can be very 





Humanism,” 17, where Erasmus’ rationalism is compared to that of Voltaire. 
Pfeiffer, in Die Einheit, etc., strongly attacks these attempts to class Erasmus with 
the eighteenth-century rationalists, and argues for his Christianity instead. His 
argument seems to me to go too far. Cf. note 26, below. 
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lively and practical. Nevertheless, the general impression of 
idealistic detachment prevails. His humanistic friends and fol- 
lowers, pursuing more limited aims, evolved correspondingly more 
practical systems of education and society; but they depended 
for their conceptions on Erasmus’ superior vision. They adapted 
his ideas to their own specific purposes. Erasmus also furnished 
them with an enormous collection of practical tools for acquiring 
and transmitting classical erudition. He was a teacher of teachers 
rather than a teacher himself. 

The humanism of Erasmus was diametrically opposed to the 
doctrine enunciated by his contemporary, Machiavelli, in The 
Prince. That doctrine of realistic and ruthless power politics, 
which made Machiavelli famous, undoubtedly shows only an iso- 
lated aspect of his thought.’ But it was his fate that his name 
should become practically synonymous with the practices he 
advocated in The Prince, with the attitude of cynical realism which 
permeates that particular work. It is unlikely that Erasmus could 
have known The Prince when he published the Institutio Principis 
Christiani. The Prince had then just been written but was not avail- 
able in printed form.”® Yet some of Erasmus’ remarks sound as if 
they had been written in flat contradiction of certain tenets of the 
Florentine. 

The explanation is very simple. Machiavelli in The Prince 
described objectively and reduced to a rational system the political 
practices of the condottieri and princes of his day, whereas Eras- 
mus attacked these very practices from an ethical point of view. 
It is not surprising then that the two works, the Jnstitutio and 
The Prince, should seem like two opposite poles. The Prince, when 

® Opinion on Machiavelli’s political thought as a whole remains much divided. 
I cannot here enter into the discussion of what motives Machiavelli had in writing 
The Prince, or try to demonstrate the relationship of the ideas expressed in that 
work to those found in his other writings. Suffice it to say that I consider The 
Prince the antithesis to Erasmus’ teaching in the political field, notwithstanding the 
fact that Machiavelli on the whole seems to hold ideas different from the doctrine 
he advocates in that work. 

10L. K. Born, “Erasmus on Political Ethics: The Institutio Principis Chris- 
tiani,” in Political Science Quarterly, XLIII (1928), 539, note 5: “There is no evi- 
dence that Erasmus knew of Machiavelli’s Il Principe, but his own treatise forms a 
perfect antithesis to it.’ L. Gautier Vignal, Erasme (Paris, 1936), 172, says that 
both books were presented to their respective recipients in the same year. Cf. also 
L. Enthoven, “Uber die Institutio . . .,” in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, XXIV (1909), 312-29. 
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taken by itself as it usually was, and not in conjunction with 
Machiavelli’s other works, reveals a basic ethical antagonism be- 
tween Machiavelli and Erasmus. The author of The Prince ap- 
pears as a sceptic whose premise is the badness of man. Krasmus, 
despite sceptical moments and utterances, generally holds to the 
premise that man is or can be made good. The raison d’état of 
Machiavelli’s disciples and the moral humanism of Erasmus and 
his followers derive logically from these opposite convictions. 

The key to Erasmus’ position is his ideal of humanity. As 
Pfeiffer has shown, it is based on the classical Roman conception 
of humanitas. In this humanitas, Greek ideas had been har- 
moniously blended with the traditions of conduct observed by the 
Roman aristocracy. Romans of the classical period held to the 
conviction that education based on the Litterae leads to virtus, 
to morum integritas. This pagan ideal, however, could not be 
entirely acceptable and complete for the Christian Erasmus. Yet 
it was indispensable as the only comprehensive system of human 
erudition which he was ready to recognize as such. He did not 
consider scholasticism to have provided such a system; nor did he 
believe that Christian education necessarily had to follow scho- 
lastic lines. He was convinced, on the other hand, that Roman 
humanism contained nothing alien or opposed to Christianity, 
but that the two elements formed an organic unity—both as re- 
gards their historical growth and the way in which they comple- 
ment each other systematically. Only by the aid of classical 
humanitas could Christianity originally be spread, for according 
to Erasmus it was the synthesis of ancient wisdom with the new 
creed into the Philosophia Christi as achieved by Fathers of the 
Church like St. Jerome and Origen which won the battle for 
Christianity. 

Erasmus clearly saw the crisis through which Christianity was 
going in his own time. He insisted that only the aid of humanitas 
could save Christian civilization. Thus Erasmus conceived it as 
his lifelong task to reconcile and tie together the sacrae and the 
humanae litterae. It was his conviction that humanistic studies 
must of necessity lead to Christian pietas, just as ancient philos- 
ophy led to the Christian religion and was crowned by the gospel. 
In Erasmus’ reasoning, paideia would revive pistis; the combined 

11Cf. R. Pfeiffer, Humanitas Erasmiana (Leipzig, 1931), and A. Gwynn, 
Roman Education . .. (Oxford, 1926), 57 f. 
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study of both would result in pietas litterata, the Christian and 
therefore highest form of humanitas. To achieve such perfection 
lies within the free will of man, and is his task in this world. The 
purpose of human society must be to assimilate the world to the 
Divine as closely as it may be given to man’s mortal powers to 
do so. In this manner Erasmus Christianized classical erudition 
and at the same time humanized Christian education. He trans- 
formed Christian humilitas into Christian humanitas.” 

In arriving at this conception of Christian humanitas Erasmus 
assumed that the pagan writers of antiquity had contributed to its 
growth, and that there was nothing unalterably opposed to Chris- 
tianity in their writings. It was the task of the Christian humanist, 
as he conceived it, to find the philologically exact meaning of their 
writings and of the Bible, to interpret them accurately, and to 
derive from them the true philosophy of Christ by entirely rational 
means. This method had two consequences: 1) his ‘‘Christian 
philosophy’’ contained many truly pagan elements and was not 
much concerned with questions of Christian doctrine, such as the 
problems of the Trinity and of Transubstantiation; 2) philological 
discrimination and rational understanding became more important 
than repentance and prayer. The learned man would appear to 
take a higher place in Erasmus’ hierarchy, and to approach God 
more closely, than the humble man, the poor in spirit. In his 
philosophy, the degree of knowledge determines man’s position: 
he who knows most approximates the divine most closely. 

This Erasmian stand was powerfully challenged by Luther, 
its most violent opponent. Luther refused to recognize the power 
of man to achieve anything of his own will.** Not only are man’s 
deeds and their consequences beyond his control, they are also 
likely to be sinful. For Luther, the only way to God is through 
devotion and prayer, through the invocation of His grace. Trust 
in mere human knowledge, unaided by grace, can but lead to sinful 
pride, to eternal perdition. Only through God’s grace can man 
find salvation, and that salvation can probably be attained by the 
poor in spirit more easily than by learned and conceited philo- 
logians. Humanitas, the perfection of human nature as such which 
Erasmus advocates, has no place in Luther’s theology. It must 
appear to him like wicked temerity, like sheer superbia. 

12 Cf. Otto Schottenloher, Erasmus im Ringen um die humanistische Bildungs- 
form (Miinster, 1933). 

18 Cf, Pfeiffer, op. cit., 19. 
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This is not to say that Luther despised scholarship. On the 
contrary, he fully knew its importance and, being a scholar himself, 
was entirely aware of the value of Erasmus’ services in its cause. 
To purify and clarify the real text of the Bible, for instance, one 
had to use all the philological tools, such as grammar and textual 
criticism, which Luther agreed Erasmus was wielding in a mas- 
terly and erudite fashion. But anything that mere human reason 
could thus achieve was necessarily insufficient and faulty. To 
arrive at the true meaning of the word of God, to achieve anything 
even in a purely scholarly way, one had to be aided by divine grace, 
and Erasmus seemed to Luther to rely too much on human judg- 
ment, too little on grace. When their debate grew angry, Luther 
in consequence held Erasmus ignorant of the fundamental truths 
of the Bible, whereas Erasmus considered Luther an enemy of 
good letters. While these mutual accusations were clearly 
exaggerated, it is obvious that despite their agreement on basic 
philological methods Luther and Erasmus were in opposite 
‘amps.™ 

Luther, believing in inspiration and guidance, detested Eras- 
mus’ cold rationalism. Where Luther was convinced of the utter 
helplessness of the human creature, Erasmus believed in the per- 
fectibility of man by his own effort. Where Luther preached that 
every man could understand the simple Christian truths of the 
Bible and should follow its dictates of humility, Erasmus came 
very close to paganism when he exclaimed that in our efforts to 
reach the limits of humanity and approximate God we should 
imitate Prometheus*—the greatest symbol of man’s rebellious 
ambition and pride! 

Such pagan statements are not the rule with Erasmus, even if 
on another occasion he does invoke ‘‘Saint Socrates’’ to pray for 
us.** He usually reiterates the more conservative opinion that 
Christ is the chief example of humanity, and that He alone is to 
be imitated in every respect.” He is the absolute example of all 
virtue and wisdom, the ultimate goal of all education.” 


14 For a comparison of their methods, see R. McKeon, “Renaissance and Method 
in Philosophy,” in Studies in the History of Ideas, III (New York, 1935), 44, 46, 
72-73, 88-105. 

1S DB X, 1742. 16 DB I, 683. 

17 LB IV, 578; ib.: “. . . in Him is the perfect example of all virtue and wis- 
dom.” Other biblical figures may sometimes be imitated, but in many instances that 
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In a very real and personal sense, Christ as a human figure 
embodies Erasmus’ ideals. The study of the gospels is to lead 
to the imitation of His life, to the practice of His teachings. He 
is seen not through the haze of scholastic doctrine but in an un- 
broken light as the eternal living example of goodness, kindness, 
and charity. The early Christians and St. Francis beheld a similar 
image. 

In order to show his fellow-men how they are to educate them- 
selves and their children and students so as to be able to lead their 
lives according to this prototype, Erasmus wrote such works as 
the Enchiridion Militis Christiani and the Institutio Principis 
Christian. The law for the education and behavior of Christian 
princes and noblemen as well as the moral principles which they 
are to follow are laid down in these works. Above all, they are 
to imitate Christ. Whoever is of noble stock will increase his honor 
if his manners are worthy of Christ, if he reads and follows the 
gospel.*® Yet while Christ is to be the main example, in his prac- 
tical educational advice Erasmus emphasizes the study of classical 
authors more than that of the Bible or of theological works. Edu- 
vation is to produce an aristocracy” which is good in the human- 
istic sense, and not only equal to that of the states of pagan an- 
tiquity but even superior to it on account of its Christian faith. 

Among the writings which form the basis of his educational 
scheme, Erasmus includes some Biblical and patristic texts, but 
he places his main emphasis on the classics. Plutarch, Aristotle’s 
Politics, Cicero’s De Offictis should be studied; ‘‘sed sanctius his 
de rebus locutus est Plato.’ Plato is his favorite philosopher, 
and Plato’s influence on Erasmus’ work is evident everywhere. He 
and after him the other classical authors were the ‘‘fontes’’ of 





would be decidedly wrong. A case in point is those princes who try to excuse their 
promiscuous lives by pointing to the example of Solomon and his concubines (LB 
V, 49). Christ is the only reliable guide. 

18 Cf. H. Ener, Der Einfluss des Erasmus auf die englische Bildungsidee (Ber- 
lin, 1939), 79. 

19 DB V, 47. 20 DB IV, 598. 

21 LB IV, 588. The Academic and Stoie schools exerted the principal influence 
on his views. In the Institutio, Erasmus, according to an analysis of his borrowings 
from other writers, “was indebted most of all to Plato, . . . in close position for 
second place [are] Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch.” (Born, introduction to his trans- 
lation, 98. IJb., 97, he notes that more than 70 passages drawn from Plato are in 
the Institutio.) 
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knowledge for Erasmus.” They are not to be read by the young 
merely as intellectual and philological exercises: it is their ethical 
content to which Erasmus attaches the greatest importance. This 
is to inspire and transform the student so that he may become 
capable and worthy of his function as a miles Christianus. It is 
his task to fill a high position in the state and there to employ to 
the common benefit rather than to keep to himself what he has 
learned.** Erasmus thus hoped to fashion the humanistic Chris- 
tian nobleman who in every respect distinguishes himself honor- 
ably from those below him in the social scale, and who gives an 
example of Christian life to those in his charge.* The existing 
nobility must be reformed in order to be justified in occupying its 
elevated social position. It is the view of Erasmus that the trans- 
formation of this greedy, rapacious, and violent group should be 
brought about by Christian humanism.” 

Erasmus fails, however, to solve one important problem in- 
herent in his conception of humanitas Christiana. Since Christ 
above all others is to be the ruler’s prototype, the question arises 
to what extent His life can be the guiding example for a man who 
has to exercise worldly power. Christ, unlike the worldly ruler, 
did not have to command and punish and use force. Erasmus is 
not specific on this point. His general injunctions that the Chris- 
tian knight should follow the example of Christ and the precepts 
contained in the literature and lives of Greece and Rome do not 
really solve but rather accentuate the dilemma. There are too 

22 LB I, 523: “But at the outset let us hasten to the sources themselves, i.e., the 
Greeks and ancients. Plato will teach philosophy best, and Aristotle. ...” How 
typically humanistic! 

23 DB V, 45. 

24 DB V,39:“.. . the mind of him who strives after Christ should differ from 
the crowd . . . as much as possible, and he should seek the pattern of piety nowhere 
but in Christ alone. ...” Jb., 40: “Our example is Christ . . . he may be imitated 
in every respect.” Ib., 41: “He is truly noble who despises empty titles; true nobility 
consists in the service of Christ.” 

25 DB V, 47. Cf. also a letter in which Erasmus feels it necessary to defend his 
dedication of a Biblical text to a prince against more popular competition (Opus 
Epistolarum ... Erasmi ...., ed. P. S. and H. M. Allen [Oxford, 1906-1941]— 
hereafter referred to as Op. Ep.—vol. V, ep. 1333) : “It seems that only those writers 
bring appropriate gifts to princes who present them with pamphlets on hunting, 
feeding dogs, keeping horses, on implements of war or perhaps on playing dice. 

. .”—Apparently he does not find the nobility as readily disposed to read his pious 
injuctions as it is to amuse itself with these sporting books! 
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many contradictions between the worlds of classical antiquity and 
Christianity that Erasmus chooses to gloss over rather than 
reconcile.” 

In this, he reveals the dualism that runs through the history 
of Western civilization since the end of antiquity, a dualism that 
neither he nor any of the other ‘‘Christian humanists’’ ever com- 
pletely overcame. They imparted it to their scheme of education 
and civilization which has survived until the present day. We 
see this inherent paradox when, on the one hand, Erasmus calls 
Socrates a ‘‘Saint,’’ states that ‘‘with slight qualifications the 
whole of attainable knowledge lies enclosed within the literary 


9927 


monuments of ancient Greece,’ affirms that a man becomes edu- 
vated by reading these and certain Roman authors, and yet on the 
other hand declares that Christ alone should be man’s guide and 
example! 

The two attitudes were superficially reconciled in the scholastic 
tradition, which adopted an inexact and Christianized version of 

26 Huizinga, Erasmus, 130, claims that “the warp of his mind is Christian; his 
classicism only serves him as a form, and from Antiquity he only chooses those 
elements which in ethical tendency are in conformity with his Christian ideal.” I 
do not think that this is quite accurate, or that it is possible to stretch the term 
“eonformity” to such a degree. Hyma, on the other hand, argues that Erasmus was 
a great admirer of Valla, and that Valla cannot be termed a “Christian” humanist, 
since he was indifferent to the teachings of Jesus and refused to follow them. (See 
his “Continental Origins. ...”) Erasmus himself, according to Hyma, “was not 
moved by feelings of profound guilt and remorse for his misdemeanors,” and is 
thus on the side of pagan rationalists like Valla and Voltaire rather than on that 
of the Christians. I believe that the feelings of sin, guilt, and remorse gained in 
importance as the attributes of a Christian through the efforts of the Reformers. 
If Erasmus did not particularly evince them, that lack would seem to be char- 
acteristic of many pre-Reformation Christians who are not ipso facto pagans. 
Erasmus was somewhere in between the pagan and the Christian positions, vacil- 
lating from one to the other without ever resolving the inherent conflict by anything 
but a perpetual compromise. While he was not very interested in sin, he did advo- 
eate the practice of brotherly love, and devoted a great deal of his time and energy 
to the writing of theological works.—See also the discussion of Erasmus’ philo- 
sophia Christi in McKeon, “Renaissance and Method,” 72 ff.; and Gautier Vignal, 
op. cit., 203. Pfeiffer, Humanitas Erasmiana, 24, indicates the problem as follows: 
“... inwiefern einer eindringenden systematischen Betrachtung diese Verbindung 
von pietas und humanitas, von pistis und paideia standhialt, inwiefern es eben ein 
System eines solehen christlichen Humanismus iiberhaupt geben kann, das bleibe 
hier ungefragt.” 

27 Quoted from Woodward’s translation of De Ratione Studii (Erasmus con- 
cerning . . . Education), 164. 
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antiquity. As a humanist, Erasmus saw classical life and thought 
more accurately than his scholastic predecessors had perceived it.** 
He had better and fuller texts of Greek and Roman works and of 
the Bible at his disposal. This made a superficial solution of dif- 
ferences and contradictions more difficult, especially for one who 
was a devoted follower of Lorenzo Valla. While not neglecting 
Aristotle, Erasmus like other humanists shifted his emphasis to 
Plato. The combination of classical and Christian elements thus 
had to be effected on a new plane in line with the efforts of the 
Neoplatonists. The form in which it was achieved by Erasmus 
was not a complete fusion of the two elements; as I have mentioned 
above, many unresolved divergences and contradictions reveal 
that his humanitas Christiana does not present a complete syn- 
thesis of the two systems.” 

Sometimes, as in the Praise of Folly, one has the feeling that 
he saw the thinly veiled dichotomy that runs through his humanism 
and is apparent in his injunctions. But on the whole, like many 
Christians and humanists from his day to ours, he avoided the 
unpleasant problem, perhaps by persuading himself either that 
it did not exist or else that he had resolved it. 

Even if we take into consideration the various tutoring jobs 
of Erasmus’ earlier days and his university lectures, the actual 
education of men according to his ideal played only a subordinate 
part in his life. He was much more interested in the theoretical 
exposition of the methods of pedagogy than in actual teaching.* 

28 It would go beyond the scope of this paper to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the question, recently asked by Douglas Bush (The Renaissance and English 
Humanism [ Toronto, 1939]), and others, whether humanism was in any essential 
respect different from scholasticism, whether there was such a chasm between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance as Jakob Burckhardt (Die Cultur der Renaissance 
in Italien { Basel, 1860]), originally claimed. The present writer, as will be appar- 
ent from this essay, is of the opinion that the Renaissance and humanism distinctly 
represent a new scheme of life and thought. Erasmus certainly felt very dissatisfied 
with scholasticism, broke with it, and tried, in his humanism, to forge a new unity 
of classicism and Christianity on a plane different from scholasticism. 

2° Pfeiffer, in Die Einheit im geistigen Werk des Erasmus (1937), argued that 
such unity had been achieved by Erasmus on a predominantly Christian basis, but 
I cannot agree with his conclusion. Cf. note 26, supra. 

8° Notwithstanding the fact that he had various positions as tutor of young men, 
that he advised Colet in the foundation of St. Paul’s School, and that he lectured 


in various universities, such as Cambridge and Louvain. Cf. Gautier Vignal, op. cit., 


133: “L’enseignement parlé ne |’a jamais intéressé. . . .” 
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His works were read and used for a long time and formed part 
of the great scheme of humanistic education. He lays down prac- 
tical and detailed rules for the training of children in the classical 
languages and literatures in De Ratione Studii, and therein estab- 
lishes a concrete curriculum of humanistic studies for the young.” 
In his later treatise, De pueris statim ac liberaliter mstituendis, 
he advocates a very liberal, humane, almost ‘‘ progressive’’ method 
of instruction. He provides young pupils with a book of exercises, 
De copia verborum, and directs them to other treatises on pure 
Latin such as Valla’s Elegantiae.** He teaches everybody how to 
write letters by innumerable epistles that were immediately repro- 
duced by the printing press, and in his work, De conscribendis 
epistolis. How to make polite conversation one learns from the 
Colloquia. In the Adagia, the Parabolae, and the Apophthegmata 
he provides the world with what Huizinga describes as a retail 
shop of classical knowledge. 

These works were very effective and successful in spreading 
humanistic refinement throughout Europe; and yet, when reading 
much of Erasmus, one comes to wonder toward exactly what goal 
his efforts were directed, on what image of man, society, and the 
state his eyes were ultimately focused. There seem to be different 
pictures, changing with circumstance. They have strong colors 
but not very clear lines. When he rises above the text-book and 
grammar level and considers ethics, when he discusses the ultimate 
objectives of his educational suggestions in terms of an ideal 
society toward which they are to lead, he becomes rather vague. 
One is forced to the conclusion that Erasmus did not consistently 
have before his eye a clearly defined ideal of man or the state. 

When he discusses the education, character, and duties of those 
who will be the decisive elements in society, of princes and noble- 
men, he makes few definite recommendations, but is apt to indulge 
in general, high-sounding moral injunctions. In their moral lofti- 
ness and practical vagueness these statements are similar to those 
on the state, society, and politics, which we shall discuss later. 
Neither in the Enchiridion Militis Christiani nor in the Institutio 
Principis Christiani can Erasmus be said to elaborate in detail how 

81 Cf. J. F. Larkin, Erasmus’ De Ratione Studii.... (Abstract of Thesis, 
University of Illinois, 1942. Larkin’s translation of that work is unfortunately not 
available in print.) 

82 DB I, 522. 
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his knights and princes are to be educated, or how they are to 
discharge their functions. While few definite recommendations 
are offered, the one point is made abundantly clear that these men 
are to be paragons of all the virtues. This is somehow not quite 
satisfactory. Erasmus often seems to assume that the spirit which 
animates him and to which he gives expression in what he con- 
siders to be perfect style will create, by its own impetus, the insti- 
tutions it needs to propagate itself. His rational idealism, his frail 
constitution, his great intellectual ability and capacity for work 
led him to an overestimation of the power of pure intellect in man. 
For better or for worse, ratio is not, as he wishfully thinks, the 
sole determining factor and guiding principle in individuals, in 
human affairs and societies. As an educational optimist, he fails 
to see that there are very definite limitations to the effectiveness of 
education; that it is, after all, unlikely that by it all men can be 
made good and filled with love for each other as they would have 
to be in his ideal state. 

Nonetheless, Erasmus made a great impact on the humanistic 
scheme of education. For centuries his pedagogical works were 
used both as guides to the authors and teachers of classical Latinity 
and as examples of it. As such they were quoted and imitated. 
They were written in Latin, were completely cosmopolitan in out- 
look, and directed to no one particular country or religion. Thus 
Erasmus was the teacher not of one country, like Melanchthon, 
who is still remembered as the Praeceptor Germaniae, but of all 
Christendom, whether Catholic or Protestant.** He held this posi- 
tion despite the fact that neither faction was very fond of him, and 
that some of his works were until recently on the Index. His 
contemporaries and successors among the humanists used his 
precepts, thus giving them even wider currency. But while using 
them they were apt to neglect Erasmus’ ultimate cosmopolitan and 
Christian aims. They limited their appeals to their own nations 
and religions and created the different national and religious forms 
of humanistic education the vestiges of which exist to this day.™ 

33 Huizinga, Erasmus, 243, says: “He was the only one of the Humanists who 
really wrote for all the world, that is to say, for all educated people.” 

5* Thus, Budé may have borrowed very extensively from Erasmus’ Institutio 
when composing his De l’Institution du Prince. Cf. Born, Education, 28. I shall 
try to show in another place how, in England, Erasmus’ aims were thus “narrowed 
down” by men like Sir Thomas More and Sir Thomas Elyot. The same process 
could, I think, be demonstrated for Germany (Hutten, Wimpheling) and for France. 
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These less universalistic humanists, then, were narrower in 
outlook but more realistic than Erasmus. While Erasmus, even 
if vaguely, had an ideal Christian order among men and nations 
before his eye, and wrote with this end in mind, they paid atten- 
tion more to the immediate needs that had been created in their 
particular surroundings by the dissolution or alteration of the 
medieval system of education and the medieval structure of 
society. They founded schools and taught in them as school- 
masters or professors; they became officials, princes’ councillors 
and ministers; or they held important positions in their respective 
churches. They became practical pedagogues, specialized scholars, 
apologists for their faiths, or patriots appealing to the nationalism 
of their countries. In short, they lost the breadth of Erasmus’ 
vision and used the tools he gave them for their limited aims and 
special interests. Erasmus, it is true, was nominally an imperial 
councillor; he lectured in several universities, gave advice on the 
founding of schools, and belonged to the Catholic clergy. But he 
kept as far aloof as possible from all activity connected with these 
functions, from any kind of permanent association with institu- 
tions of learning or education or religion. 

This aloofness, which distinguishes him from most other hu- 
manists, kept him socially, politically, and ideologically inde- 
pendent. It corresponded to and was the essential basis for the 
characteristic liberty with which he acted in contemporary issues 
of all kinds.. He was ‘‘essentially a critic and an intellectual,’’* 
and his real effectiveness came out in oral disputations and contro- 
versies of the pen, in his penetrating, sharp, often constructive 
criticism. His own words can be contradictory, which is not sur- 
prising, considering the size of his literary output; they shimmer 
in so many colors that one has to observe the whole picture of his 
intellectual structure from some distance in order to appreciate its 
outlines. 

As in educational practice, Erasmus took little part in actual 
politics, although he was in frequent contact with rulers and states- 
men. He served the pure idea, and as a philosopher did not want 
to contaminate or falsify it by becoming absorbed in political 
action. The idea which he consistently propagated as the goal of 
politics was a moral humanity, combining the best of antiquity and 
of Christianity. Whereas Machiavelli assumed the a-moral 


35 Born, op. cit., 20. 
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political practices prevailing at the time to be natural and inevi- 
table and rationalized them into an eminently practical and real- 
istic political system, Erasmus opposed these same practices by 
his humanistic idealism, and attacked them both in general and on 
particular points. Machiavelli’s sceptical mind in The Prince 
divorces the realm of power from that of ethics. In this realm, 
he perceives as real only what is conducive or harmful to the acqui- 
sition and maintenance of power. His most striking conviction, 
as we have indicated, is that in dealing with men the principal 
factor to be taken into account is their inherent badness. From 
that badness, which he assumes to be inevitable and unalterable, 
he deduces his raison d’état. Erasmus never tired of attacking 
the practical application of this principle, and never ceased to 
demonstrate its disastrous consequences for Europe. There are 
few treatises or letters in which he does not, in one way or another, 
complain or despair of its effects, and confront it with his moral 
ideal of humanity. This view is basic to his educational idea, and 
is most clearly expressed in the Principe’s contemporary, the 
Institutio Principis Christiani, in the Enchiridion Militis Chris- 
tiani, and in many of his letters. 

According to Erasmus’ teaching, if all those who call them- 
selves Christians follow Christ there will be no need for the use 
of force among them ;* by right education, they can all be induced 
to lead such truly Christian lives that force will be replaced by 
reason and brotherly love. Mutual friendship will then animate 
the life of society and nations” and make the state superfluous in 
all but its purely administrative functions. Force will become 
meaningless, since it will be used neither in internal nor in external 
affairs. The whole Christian world will be one peaceful Christian 
universe, without disturbing political divisions. Roman philan- 
thropia and Christian agape will rule men and states in their 
mutual relations and be the basis of Christian life in the occident. 

At times his theory of a truly Christian community causes 
Erasmus to suspect any form of secular hierarchy among Chris- 
tians. The ultimate logical consequence of his reasoning would be 
a state without domination of men by men—a condition in which 

36 Cf. LB V, 49: “A Christian does not employ force against his people, but 
charity, and he who is chief of all should consider himself their servant, not their 


master.” 
87 DB Il, 957: “. . . what else is peace but the mutual friendship of many?” 
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there is no longer any need for government. If the pagan Stoics 
held all men capable of being good, free, and equal, certainly 
Christians should be capable of living in freedom. When Erasmus 
thinks along these lines, all authority, any sovereign power seems 
bad to him.* If the state is a necessary evil, the form in which 
it is least bad is a republic. Did not the greatest philosophers, such 
as Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, live in republican communities? 
If there has to be a monarchy, it should not be absolute; at least 
the people should be able to express their opinion and consent in a 
constitutional form,*’ and certainly grave matters such as war 
should not be undertaken without such consent.*®° Although Eras- 
mus did not directly advocate government without royalty, he often 
showed strong democratic tendencies** and defended the freedom 
and self-government of the people against princely encroach- 
ments.” 

Erasmus did not concern himself with the way in which opinion 
and consent are to be expressed and transformed into political 
action. Since the ‘‘ practical details’’ of institutions did not inter- 
est but rather annoyed him, he made hardly any serious sugges- 
tions with regard to constitutions, laws, and political bodies. His 
argument is concerned with ethics rather than with the incorpora- 
tion of such ethics into the actual organization of society. His 
difficulty, however, often seems to be that he is under the delusion 
that his admonitions are not only consistent but also in themselves 
sufficient to provide for a peaceful and harmonious solution of the 
play of forces between men and between states. This satisfaction 
with merely theoretical advice is caused by his unlimited faith in 

88 DB IV, 577: “Never forget that ‘dominion,’ ‘imperial authority,’ ‘kingdom,’ 
‘majesty,’ ‘power’ are all pagan terms, not Christian. The ruling power of a Chris- 
tian state consists only of administration, kindness, and protection.” 

8° Cf. LB II, 1202, Adage Civitas non civitas: “A body politic does not exist 
where all is done and carried out by the arbitrary judgment of one man....A 
real king rules over free men, and does not attempt to do anything without the 
consent of the citizens.” 

4° Cf. LB V, 354 (De bello Turcis inferendo). 

*1 Cf. Geldner’s observation (op. cit., 88) that in his theory Erasmus was a 
democrat; Born, op. cit., 23, note 104; and Renaudet, Etudes ... , 79. 

*2 Note Erasmus’ interesting complaint in his treatise on the Turkish War, 
LB V, 365: “. . . it is ineredible to relate how largely popular liberties, the freedom 
of cities, the authority of councils, the respect for the clergy have disappeared and 
how, on the other hand, the princes’ powers . . . have grown” so that their will is 
law. In the Adagia, LB II, 634, he emphasizes the need for freedom of speech. 
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the power of reason. His ideas about a good administration are, 
as Huizinga says, extremely primitive but basically revolu- 
tionary. 

Only occasionally, however, does he seem to favor a popular 
democracy. On the whole, he tends to have a low opinion of the 
rule of the people, and even to blast against it. Because it lacks 
true education, the crowd is unreasonable and inclined to badness; 
like the men in Plato’s cave, it mistakes the shadows for the real 
things.** It easily acclaims the worst and follows it.© So it is not 
surprising to see him disregard his demand for government with 
the consent of the people in some of his works, notably in the 
Institutio Principis Christiani. In this work, dedicated to the 
future Emperor Charles V, he bases his argument on the assump- 
tion that the Emperor can do anything he chooses to do, without 
any apparent limitation to his powers. This most obviously shows 
a wrong estimate of the structure and strength of the Empire. He 
justifies this imagined imperial absolutism with the theory that the 
Emperor is to be the absolute embodiment of all that is good. 

It might be objected that this is nothing but flattery on the part 
of Erasmus, and that, while praising individual princes, he still 
condemns them in general.*® There certainly is no lack of flattery 
when he addresses princes and other men of influence whom he 
wants to lead in his direction, or to use for his purposes.*’ But his 
theory of ‘‘good absolutism’’ is at times put forth quite enthu- 
siastically and recurs too frequently to be brushed aside entirely. 
Thus, in one of his Adages, there is the most exuberant exaltation 
of the good prince whose function is compared with those of the 
eye, the sun, the soul, even of God.** These comparisons are taken 

*3 Op. cit., 194. 

**7B V, 40: “Such are of the crowd who, fettered in Plate’s cave by their 
affections, admiringly mistake the hollow images of things for the real things.” 
He expresses the same judgment in LB IV, 565. 

‘*° LB V,40. Cf. also LB V, 13, where Erasmus—flatly contradicting his adage 
in note 39, above—says that revolt may break out “unless one man has all the power 
of government.” The ruler should distrust the wishes of the people and, presumably, 
act contrary to them (LB V, 40) : “You must suspect that which the majority likes.” 

*° Cf. Huizinga, op. cit., 195. 

*? Born, op. cit., 6, quotes Erasmus as actually saying that flattery is the best 





way of influencing princes. 


“© In the Adage Aut Regem ..., LB II, 109; similar LB V, 366. 
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from classical and medieval sources; they most clearly show his 
esteem for an absolute monarchy with an absolutely good prince.* 

The apparent contradictions between his statements here in 
favor of monarchy and those for republican liberties are explained 
by the fact that in Erasmus’ scale of values the ethical good takes 
the first place. Since this good cannot be definitely connected with 
any particular form of government, good and bad forms of mon- 
archy, of aristocracy, or of democracy appear to Erasmus to be 
equally possible. He always subordinates the form of government 
as such to the degree in which it makes realization of the ethical 
good possible. 

In the light of Christianity, Erasmus qualifies the requirements 
for a good absolute monarch. He attacks the prototypes of secular 
monarchs, such as Alexander and Caesar, and Christian princes 
who try to emulate these pagan heroes rather than Christ. As 
the greatest and best of all kings, Christ, and Christ only, is to be 
imitated by Christian princes.*” Erasmus here thinks that this 
injunction by itself should suffice to make a good ruler. He neg- 
lects to elaborate his postulate in detail, and fails to think about 
the mechanism of a truly Christian empire. This omission is 
caused in part by Erasmus’ disregard of institutions. Moreover, 
it reveals a fundamental difficulty: did not Christ say that his 
Kingdom was not of this world?’ That being the case, how is 
he to be the example for the worldly ruler? There was no king 
to whom Christ could give his laws, and to whom he could pre- 
scribe a Christian order of the state, and he did, in fact, say very 
little on the subject. Christ asked for brotherly love, and Erasmus 
wished to use this love, the ‘‘concordia’’ of all men, as the basis 
of his ideal society. He was not blind, however, and had only to 
look around in the world in which he lived to become imbued with 
the gravest doubts as to whether this code would ever be sufficient 
to replace power as the basis of social order. 

He turns to the essentially medieval notion of a ‘‘natural law,’’ 

*9 Cf. Renaudet, op. cit., 106. Born, op. cit., 33, thinks that Erasmus either 
wants this absolutism, or else that he is in favor of a monarchy limited by aristocracy 
and democracy if the prince does not rise above the average. 

50 LB V, 48-49. 

51 Erasmus mentions this in LB V, 49, but does not solve the problem: Christ 


“denied that his kingdom was of this world, since he was the Lord of heaven and 
earth.” 
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thought to represent the will of God. For Erasmus, as for many 
before him, this is the rather vague and mystical principle which 
is to guide the state and its ruler.** The good prince obeys and 
embodies it to such a degree that he is nothing but a living law.** 
This in turn is the Platonic idea of the philosopher-king, who by 
contemplation of the eternal finds the right order of things, incor- 
porates it in his person, and imposes it on the world. Erasmus 
specifically refers to and agrees with this Platonic conception,” and 
actually declares that the king, in order to be able to rule, must 
be a philosopher.” If he does act according to reason, the most 
divine part of his soul, he is God’s image on earth, comparable 
to the sun in the skies.** Monarchy, which imitates the divine 
order, is the best form of the state, if the prince excels all in wis- 
dom and goodness, only strives to be of advantage to the state, and 
is entirely unselfish.” 

It is interesting to note that Erasmus cannot consistently advo- 
cate a purely Christian order of the state in the sense described 
above, but again and again follows the classical authorities, espe- 
cially Plato, who demand a hierarchical order rather than the egali- 
tarian order of brotherly love. Christ does not give instructions 
to rulers how to manage worldly affairs, whereas the Greek and 
Roman authors recommended and quoted by Erasmus do. But 
even if Erasmus chooses to overlook the fact, their teachings are 
by no means always consonant with the Sermon on the Mount. 

For Erasmus as for Plato the well-being of the state depends 
entirely on the human quality of the ruler, which in turn is largely 
the result of education. The education of the Christian prince, 

52 Cf. LB V, 13: “. . . the king himself obeys no one but the law; the law cor- 
responds to the idea of honesty.” This “honestatis idea” would seem to be rather 
vague as the basis for a legal system! Similarly vague, ib., 48: “Do not consider 
whatever you wish to be the law, but desire only what is lawful.” 

53 DB IV, 595. 

54 Thus LB IV, 566: “Do not think that Plato rashly advanced the idea, which 
was praised by the most highly esteemed men, that the blessed state will be that in 
which the princes are philosophers, or in which the philosophers seize the princi- 
pate.” 

55 DB IV, 583: “. . . you cannot be a king unless reason completely controls 
you.” 

56 LB IV, 570. Also LB II, 109: “The prince is for the nation what the sun is 
in heaven. The sun is the eye of the world, the prince the eye of the people.” 

5? LB IV, 576. Also ib., 584: “He who looks to the good of his people is a king, 
he who is concerned for himself is a tyrant.” 
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therefore, is of the utmost importance, because it determines 
whether he will rule as a good monarch or as a tyrant. The 
young prince is to be shown the way to goodness, virtue, wisdom, 
unselfishness, and justice.** There is a direct connection between 
his education and the quality and welfare of the people over whom 
he rules: if a bad teacher corrupts him, he will corrupt the entire 
nation.” If he is stupid he is most apt to do harm to the whole 
world, just as if he is wise his knowledge may be to everybody’s 
advantage.” The worst thing that can happen is the perversion 
of knowledge by the ruler who abuses his intelligence to further his 
own ends by clever falsehood and injustice. He is a tyrant and 
nothing less than a public pestilence.” 

This emphasis on the paramount importance of education, the 
belief in its almost miraculous power to do infinite good or infinite 
bad, is in the best humanistic tradition. It is to man and his per- 
fection that the humanists devote their attention and efforts; and 
since government to them is largely a process of education as well 
as its result, the virtues or vices of the princely pedagogue neces- 
sarily have the most far-reaching effect. 

Unfortunately, if one draws the balance of Erasmus’ eulogies 
and condemnations of princes, if one weighs his flatteries and 
bitter blasts, one cannot help feeling that the vices were more 
frequently to be found in reality than the ideal virtues. His 
praises of monarchy are counterbalanced by tirades against 
tyranny, his defense of popular freedom by attacks on the stu- 
pidity and incompetence of the crowd. 

58 One of the most typical passages of this kind is in LB II, 108-9: “First of 
all, the prince’s soul must be freed from all errors, so that he ean recognize true 
honor, glory, and greatness. Then he should be inspired with a hatred of baseness, 
and a love of virtue, so that he may perceive what is becoming to a prince, and that 
he may desire nothing except what is worthy of a good and beneficent prince. He 
should see where virtue is, should judge everything by this one standard, and should 
never deviate from this aim. . . . And the prince should excel all other men [in 
wisdom] to the same degree in which he surpasses them in dignity, wealth, apparel, 
and power.” 

59 DB II, 941: “. . . a bad master corrupts his pupil; a wicked king likewise 
corrupts the nation.” 

6° LB Il, 107. 

61 0B II, 109: The tyrant “either is ignorant or ... uses his knowledge for 
the ruin of the community. What power he has, he abuses to infect the state with 
pestilence. . . . No wild beast is more harmful than the tyrant.” 
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One comes to the conclusion that a patriarchal government, 
animated by the spirit of Christian love, and therefore able to 
dispense with force in both internal and external affairs, comes 
closest to his ideal. The ruler of his state is always ‘‘under the 
law’’; he may be a good paterfamilias, like his Roman prototype 
endowed with absolute authority; or he may be a monarch limited 
in his powers by nobility, magistrates, and the necessity of obtain- 
ing the consent of the people. Some of his views are derived from 
medieval images :*? when he compares the state to a large monas- 
tery,” he is thinking of the prince in terms of a good shepherd, of 
a paternally benign abbot. On another occasion, the prince is 
likened to the father who rules his family with the spirit of Chris- 
tian love.* Platonic and Aristotelian ideas are blended with 
medieval ones into his conception of an organic society when he 
describes the state as an enormous human body :* the head of the 
state, which is farthest removed from the passions and partakes 
most of wisdom, should govern the limbs and the body in the same 
manner as the upper part of the soul governs its lower spheres, 
and the soul in turn rules the body. Between the ‘‘head’’ and the 
‘*body’’ of the state are the magistrates, who correspond to the 
middle part of the soul, and thus both obey and command.” 

62 After a comparison of the classical and medieval sources of the Institutio, 
Born (op. cit., 128) comes to the conclusion that Erasmus, while not borrowing 
directly from medieval mirrors of princes, did follow the medieval pattern (ib., 126). 
He mentions such points as Erasmus’ emphasis on the prince’s moral and personal 
qualities, and his use of the organic analogy of the state. As to direct sources, 
Born concludes that on the whole Erasmus followed classical rather than medieval 
writers (ib., 95).—It seems to me that Erasmus was probably familiar with medi- 
eval thought on the subject, but that he greatly preferred classical sources. When 
he did incorporate medieval notions into his own work, he chose those which were 
closest to Greek and Roman ideas, both in origin and content. In his own use and 
interpretation of such ideas, he emphasized their classical rather than their medieval 
context. 

®3 Op. Ep. III, ep. 858. 

*4 LB IV, 574: “What is the king if not the father of a great multitude?” 

*5 In LB IV, 577, he refers to the pagan philosophers who said that “the rule 
of a prince over his people is not different from that of the mind over the body”; 
ib., 579, “the state is a sort of body, composed of various members. . . .” 

*° LB IV, 602: “The parts of the mind are not all equal in importance: some 
control, others obey. The body only obeys. As the prince is the most important 
part of the state, he ought to know most and be farthest divorced from all gross 
passions. Closest to him will be the magistrates, who obey in part and rule in part, 
for they obey the prince and rule over the common people.” Similar tenets in 
LB IV, 577; LB V, 14; ete. 
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The magistrates and nobility, then, are next to the prince the 
most important members of this organism. They fulfill a function 
similar to that of the Platonic guardians.” In the Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani Erasmus follows the Platonic doctrine very 
closely when he makes the degree of knowledge the criterion of 
man’s position in society.“ He combines this with a conservative 
esteem for high birth, but condemns the choice of magistrates 
according to their monetary power.® He demands that the best 
citizens and nobles be heard in councils, at least in an advisory 
sapacity.”° 

The outline Erasmus gives of the Christian prince and the 
Christian noblemen lacks the clarity of feature that distinguishes 
Plato’s philosopher-king and guardian; or, to draw on a contempo- 
rary for comparison, Erasmus gives us not nearly as succinct a 
picture as Castiglione does of his exemplary courtier in the Cor- 
tegiano. Yet he establishes an educational ideal of man, and this 
ideal occupies a central position in his philosophy. 

Erasmus devoted much of his educational and literary work to 
the attempt to inject his humanistic idealism into the manifold 
social and political organization of Europe. The ideas concerning 
the political structure of society that can be derived from Erasmus’ 
writings are, on the whole, the least precise among his propositions. 
He is not certain whether and how humanity should be ordered 
politically. Even if on the whole he concludes that such an organi- 
zation is necessary, he does not arrive at a definite and final con- 
ception of its machinery. On the one hand, he desires to replace 

67T cannot agree with Born, who thinks that Erasmus “ardently supported 
Plato’s doctrine of the philosopher-king, yet he could not adopt his scheme for the 
rule of an aristocracy” (op. cit., 98). Erasmus indeed did not adopt, but he tried 
to adapt, the scheme to his Christian humanism and to contemporary conditions, 
as he adapted the philosopher-king; furthermore, he was strongly in favor of a 
nobility and a civic patriarchate. 

68 LB V, 13: “Therefore he who is wiser should have greater power; he who is 
less wise should obey.” 

®° Thus LB II, 108: “. . . the greatest misfortune to the state is caused by the 
fact that not those are appointed to public office who could be of the greatest advan- 
tage to the community on account of their wisdom, experience, and the integrity 
of their lives, but those who bid the largest amount of money.” Cf. also LB V, 48. 

7° LB V, 13: “The opinion of the best citizens, or those of high birth, should be 
heard in council, but in such a manner that the power of making laws remains in 
the hands of the monarch. He may now and then be strongly urged, but should not 
be forced or overruled.” 
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all sovereignty by Christian love; on the other, he wants to resusci- 
tate the medieval empire under a Christian monarch; again, he 
contemplates constitutional monarchies. Geldner concludes that 
‘‘Hrasmus ist in der Theorie Demokrat, Aristokrat aus Neigung, 
und der Wirklichkeit gegeniiber Monarchist.’’"* This sound state- 
ment needs some modification and amplification: It is Erasmus’ 
idea of the fundamental goodness of man which is essentially demo- 
cratic. His emphasis on intellectual and ethical excellence is aris- 
tocratic in the sense of quality rather than of privilege. Finally, 
Geldner’s statement indicates that Erasmus was aware of mon- 
archy as the form of government coming to prevail in his age, and 
that he held the modern prince perfectly capable of becoming his 
ideal Christian statesman. As we have noted earlier, Erasmus’ 
efforts to achieve a society based on ethics is put into the proper 
perspective when we realize that in his seale of values the particu- 
lar forms of government are subordinated to the ethical wisdom 
and conduct of their representatives. Any form of society seems 
acceptable to him if it brings mankind closer to the realization of 
his educational ideal. 

In consequence, it is in Erasmus’ philosophy of education that 
we find his hope greatest, and his ideas most constant. An aristoc- 
racy educated according to these ideas, and therefore good by his 
standards, may one day be the ruling element in Christendom. 
Knight and scholar shall be welded into a new type of man, the 
Christian knight, and to that end Erasmus gave fruitful advice. 

In their uncompromising humanism, his basic aspirations go 
beyond those of most of his humanistic brethren anywhere. His 
belief in the value of man as such causes him to regard national and 
religious barriers between men as artificial. From this truly hu- 
manistic conception he derives his international cosmopolitanism. 
The independent energy of his mind leads him to an ultimate politi- 
cal conclusion: the postulate of a universal, peaceful, Christian 
order of men. The education of the individual will engender that 
of society and will finally bring about the general acceptance of 
Christian standards of behavior throughout Christendom. 

Again, he sees in education the cure for all evils, particularly 
for the principal vice in which rulers and nations of his time in- 
dulged, their nationalism. The continual wars which this pro- 
duced prevented the achievement of lasting international peace 

71 F, Geldner, op. cit., 88. 
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and, most irksome to Erasmus, severely impeded the progress of 
humane learning. Only education could cure this vice. It was 
thus a beautiful and highly symbolic gesture when he dedicated his 
paraphrases of the four gospels to the mighty princes of Kurope— 
one each to Charles V, Ferdinand I, Henry VIII, and Francis I. 
He was not afraid to intersperse the necessary and conventional 
humanistic flatteries of his dedicatory epistles with some rather 
potent admonitions.”* His authority was great enough to permit 
him considerable liberty in speaking even to princes. The essence 
of these dedications was his hope that, just as the names of the 
princes were already joined together by his dedications of the four 
gospels, so the spirit of the gospels might soon unite them forever 
in brotherly love.”* He hoped that symbolic gestures like this joint 
dedication would promote the desired result of peace among Chris- 
tians; he used satire, as in the Praise of Folly, with the same end in 
mind. He may have believed that injunctions like these would 
suffice to lead to a truly Christian, peaceful order of the occident. 

But obviously Erasmus lamentably overestimated the power of 
reason. Despite his aloofness, he was passionately interested in 
politics, particularly in ‘‘international relations.’’ Like a true 
idealist, he thought he was offering the world the solution of all its 
troubles if only the world would take his recipe.* In this forma- 
tive period of the modern state, however, the princes of Europe 
were bent on an undisguised power policy. Even if Erasmus rec- 
ognized the futility of his efforts, he never gave up. Using all the 
modulations he had in his rich register, from flattery and persua- 
sion to sarcasm and threats, he continued courageously to preach 
his gospel of peace and brotherly love. 

He condemned the ceaseless wars of these princes who claimed 
to be Christians: if the pagan Plato called the struggles of the 
Greeks among themselves ‘‘seditions’’ rather than wars, how then 
should we term the wars in which Christians, pledged to be loving 
brethren, continually engage?” Again the contrast between the 

72 Cf. Liechtenhan in Gedenkschrift, 148; and Op. Ep. V, ep. 1255, 1333, 1381, 
1403. 

73 Op. Ep. V, ep. 1403 (to Francis I). 

74 Cf. Liechtenhan, in op. cit., 150 f. 

75> LB IV, 608. Cf. also ib., 609: “. . . the good Christian prince should hold 
under suspicion every war, no matter how just.” And ib., 607, he doubts “if there 
really is any war which can be called just.” 
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idealist Erasmus and the sceptical realist Machiavelli emerges 
most clearly : while the latter takes the political structure of history 
for granted and establishes his system accordingly, political his- 
tory appears to the former at times like a long series of criminal 
follies. The princes, whose depravity is encouraged by Machia- 
velli’s analysis, seem to Erasmus like fools and knaves. Varta 
leads to war, virtus to peace. 

Despite his scornful complaints, Erasmus was not a complete 
pacifist. He conceded that states sometimes had the right to make 
war,” but in the same breath he pointed out that most wars are 
caused by greed and desire for power.” Occasionally he betrays 
the shrewdest scepticism as to the difference between the actual and 
the professed motives of rulers for waging wars: he plainly accuses 
them of having a secret understanding while fighting each other, 
the point of this understanding being that they will continue to fight 
until their own peoples are so exhausted that they are in a position 
to impose tyrannies on them." He does not hesitate to suggest— 
although careful to disassociate himself from such a ‘‘detestable’’ 
imputation—that the princes of Europe when planning to make 
war on the Turks are in a similar collusion, have exactly this end 
in mind, and aim at nothing less than the establishment in their own 
states of a tyrannical and corrupt oligarchy indistinguishable from 
that of the Turks.” 

76 In LB V, 354, Erasmus argues that “we have to concede the right of waging 
war to princes” if we concede the right of the authorities to punish evildoers. Yet, 
however grave and just their motives may be, war should be waged only after all 
other means are exhausted. 

7? Loc. cit.: “. . . If lust for power, ambition, personal resentment, or desire 
for revenge has been the incentive for war, it is definitely highway-robbery, not war.” 

"8 Adage Principes inter se noti, LB II, 933: They are in collusion while fighting 
each other: they wage war only “so that each may exhaust his own nation and, after 
the structure of the commonwealth has been subverted, may establish his own tyran- 
nical rule over it.” The same motives are suggested in Op. Ep. V, ep. 1333: God is 
pleased if a prince “takes care that the storm of war does not arise, that the liberty 
of the people is not outraged, that the poor are not reduced to famine, that no cor- 
rupt officials are Appointed. . . . ” The simultaneous appearance of war, violation 
of civil liberties, and corrupt government would suggest a strong association of these 
ideas in Erasmus’ mind. 

7° LB V, 366: “There are some who suspect that the Princes use the Turkish 
war as a crooked pretext to rob the cities, the farmers, and the people in general; 
to override the laws, extinguish freedom in their states, abolish the rights of coun- 
cils, destroy the respect for ecclesiastical authority, so that the state is governed by 
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Treatises such as the Querela Pacis, the Dulce bellum inexpertis, 
and innumerable remarks interspersed through his works and let- 
ters plead for peace, arbitration of international disputes, and 
Christian relations among princes.*° In an age when the rising 
monarchies were evolving the methods of modern power politics, 
Erasmus, the wandering scholar, the Weltburger, continually pro- 
tested against such methods. The only remedy he could see was 
the humanistic education of princes. Thus he was, or claimed to 
be, in high hopes that the young prince Charles, to whom he dedi- 
cated the Institutio, would realize his dream of a peaceful Occident, 
and full of hope he sent his work also to Henry VIII of England 
and to Ferdinand of Spain.** Needless to say he was disappointed. 
His dream of reason and moderation was not fulfilled either by 
revived universal Empire or by a federation of Christian princes. 
He was swimming against the tide which was carrying the follow- 
ers of Machiavelli. 

The real instrument of Erasmus’ activity was the written word; 
more specifically, the printed word.” For considerable periods he 
actually did his work in the printing establishments of Aldus and 
Froben. He was a great homme de lettres and publicist. Within 
the framework of his age, he assumed something like the function 
of a ‘‘columnist’’ in the modern American sense of the word. His 
tool was the pen, the products of which were immediately multiplied 
by printing and widely circulated. His social function restricts 
the man of letters to giving advice. Erasmus had all the charac- 
teristics of this position and spread his advice among all and sun- 
dry, but he shrank from taking personal responsibilities. Hating 
to ‘‘commit himself,’’ he very astutely managed to attain personal 
independence and individual liberty. He succeeded in maintain- 
ing it throughout the wars, the religious struggles, and the faction- 
alism which filled his lifetime. He kept aloof especially from po- 





the greed of a few, and everything is determined by force of arms rather than by 
reasonable deliberation, just as it is among the Turks.” He goes on to compare this 
effort with the suppression of Roman liberties by the triumvirate, and then, in a 
rather transparent manner, disclaims that he, Erasmus, ever thought the princes 
entertained such notions. 

8° Cf. Born, op. cit., 19, where an actual plan of arbitration is mentioned; also 
LB V, 367: “. . . most secure are moderate monarchies joined together by Chris- 
tian treaties.” 

81 Born, op. cit., 4. 

82 Huizinga, op. cit., 83. 
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litical responsibility,** but also from permanent associations with 
institutions of learning, and from the responsibilities that such 
associations would entail. He never really settled down anywhere, 
and even if he stayed in a place for a considerable period, as in 
Basel during his later years, he never gave the impression of plan- 
ning to live there always—as indeed he did not. Of no one particu- 
lar society did he feel himself to be a part :** his society was every 
individual, it was mankind. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago. 

88 Cf. Liechtenhan, in op. cit., 150: “Er scheute sich, Verantwortlichkeiten 
konkreten politischen Handelns zu iibernehmen, die iiber die grundsitzlichen 
Ermahnungen seiner christlich-humanistischen Piidagogik hinausgingen.” 

84 On this point, ef. L. Enthoven, “Erasmus Weltbiirger oder Patriot?” in: Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, XXIX (1912), 205-15, and Huizinga’s 
article in Gedenkschrift, 3449. 








LEIBNIZ AND THE ART OF INVENTING ALGORISMS* 
By Pau. ScHRECKER 


It is one of the hidden tragedies of the history of philosophy 
that while it has periodically witnessed rising neo-Platonisms, 
neo-Thomisms, neo-Kantianisms, neo-Hegelianisms—let alone the 
tides of neo-Cynicism—there has never been a genuine renascence 
of Leibnizianism. So far his work has remained largely a hortus 
conclusus. One of the causes of this oblivion is undoubtedly the 
difficulty of access to his writings, the most important part of 
which consist of fragments. More than half of them are still un- 
published and will most likely long remain so, even if his manu- 
scripts should have survived the bombings of Hanover and 
Berlin. A major reason, however, for both the lack of actual in- 
fluence and the incompleteness of all available editions is the 
fact that posterity, by dividing up his writings according to the 
prevailing departmentalization of knowledge and theory, has for- 
saken the very spirit of Leibnizian thought. Philosophers have 
picked out and published manuscripts which they believed con- 
tained philosophic works proper, but which actually belonged 
equally to mathematics or mechanics. The same is true vice versa, 
and also with the theological, juridical, or historical writings. A 
renascence of Leibnizianism could not, therefore, be an exclusively 
philosophic, or mathematical, or theological movement, but would 
have to be a synthesis of all these and others as well. 

Yet in the three centuries which have elapsed since Leibniz’s 
birth, scarcely any epoch has witnessed a spiritual plight manifest- 
ing so close an affinity with what Leibniz faced as does our own 
time. In order to realize the analogy and to profit from the 
teachings of Leibniz, we must evidently adapt our method of in- 
terpretation to the unique structure of his thought, in which, more 
than in any other, unity was not only a postulate of the program, 
but an ever present and active motif. 

Deseartes had charged algebra with the function of unifying 
the intellectual globe. By means of this ‘‘miraculous science’’ he 
had expected to comprehend in one single and consistent system 
all the sciences of nature, reducing them all to geometry and 

* Address delivered at the meeting in celebration of the tercentenary of Leibniz 
held by the Fullerton Club at Bryn Mawr College, May 11, 1946. 
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arithmetic. This perspective, however, did not lead beyond a 
methodological program, or rather a program for a methodology ; 
in fact, not a single equation was used in his physics. Leibniz 
realized that the main reason for this shortcoming was the 
identification of mechanics with geometry, which left Descartes 
unable to deal with the so-called contingency of the laws of nature, 
and to account for that element in them which is not geometrical 
but, as Leibniz used to call it, ‘‘architectonic.’’ While, therefore, 
Descartes had considered algebra as the universal science of which 
geometry and arithmetic were only integuments,’ Leibniz con- 
ceived the idea of a genuinely universal science in relation to which 
not only the mathematical and physical sciences, but also meta- 
physics, psychology, and jurisprudence were to be mere imtegu- 
ments. And while Descartes’ universal science was essentially a 
method for demonstrating sets of deductive theorems, Leibniz’s 
universal science was, over and above being a method of demon- 
stration, a method of invention, which aimed not only at deductive 
certainty, but just as much at probability.’ 

If the ultimate aim of Leibniz’s efforts were formulated in 
a very few words, it could be called the invention of a general 
method of constructing algorisms. In order to approach this aim 
he had not only to analyze the formal structure of algorisms, but 
also to investigate the particular structure of reality which facili- 
tates the reliability and efficacy of this operational procedure. 

These two inquiries are the task of logic and metaphysics re- 
spectively. It is clear at the very outset that any isolation or 
emancipation of the one from the other would impair the one- 
ness and completeness of the entire system. 

Just as evidently, the conception of a logic which would corre- 
spond to its function in the construction of algorisms required not 
only a considerable enlargement but a radical modification of tasks 
and aims traditionally incumbent on logic. According to Leibniz, 
the new logic had to embrace any kind of reasoning proceeding vi 
formae, by virtue of form.* The role of a paragon of reasoning 
was thereby transferred from Aristotelian dialectics to mathe- 
matical computation. The structure of this computation, there- 

1 Regulae ad directionem ingenii, ed. Adam-Tannery, XI, 374. 

2 Cf. New Essays, Langley transl., 213, 417 sq., 540 sq.; Opera, ed. Dutens, 
IV /3, p. 264. 

3 New Essays, Langley transl., 559. 
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fore, had to be thoroughly analyzed in order to facilitate the 
generalization of its operational procedure. It appears to be one 
of the most characteristic, even though usually unnoticed, essen- 
tials of mathematical calculus that it achieves the effect of rea- 
soning without actually requiring any reasoning proper. As 
proof, we have only to recall the abacus, or the slide rule, or the 
v~alculating machine, or tables of logarithms which do the reason- 
ing for us, usually more dependably and always more economically 
than we should be able to do it ourselves—provided only we respect 
the formal rules of operation. The only thing we have to do is to 
strike the right keys in the right sequence, a habit which can be 
improved by training to the accuracy of the conditioned reflex. 
The electronic calculating machines of Harvard and M. I. T., or 
the meteorological machine devised in Philadelphia, or von Neu- 
mann’s and Morgensterns’ super-businessman brain machine in 
Princeton, are modern developments of this idea. 

There is, however, one algorism which is still more indis- 
pensable, if less reliable, than calculus, and which has a far wider 
scope, namely, language, which most frequently functions, indeed, 
like a conditioned reflex. The mechanism of semantic, gram- 
matical, phonological, and similar operational rules which, to a 
certain extent at least, supersede reasoning, need not be described 
here. It is mentioned only in order to point out the intimate and 
fundamental cooperation of the algorismic function of language 
and the algorismic structure of mathematical calculus in the genesis 
of Leibniz’s idea of a characteristic universal language, which 
combines elements of both these operational systems. 

Leibniz clearly realized the dependence of mathematical knowl- 
edge and algorisms on the special language of mathematics. This, 
however, by no means implies that he considered mathematics as 
a language or would have agreed to a theory which maintains this 
view. For him mathematical knowledge and its ability to reason 
‘*by virtue of form’’ only, i.e., to allow of algorisms, depended 
entirely upon its using a characteristic language—a language, that 
is, in which there is a one-to-one relation between symbol and sig- 
nified idea. But it did not follow that mathematics itself was 
nothing but this language. The very essence of mathematics was 
indeed metaphysically founded. And therefore mathematics, in 
spite of its formal character, was not merely a formal but a real 
science, that is to say, a science representing the objective order 
of an independent reality beyond the human mind. 
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But even if we could disregard this aspect, we should have 
to emphasize that if the objective of mathematics is to invent or 
to construct algorisms which would supersede reasoning proper, 
the invention or construction of new algorisms themselves is not 
possible ‘‘by virtue of form’’ alone, but requires or presupposes 
reasoning by virtue of content, that is, if I may use a somewhat 
discredited term, creative thinking.* Einstein is reported to have 
declared, ‘‘ No scientist thinks in formulae.’’ However, we have to 
distinguish between the invention of a new algorism and its admis- 
sion on the ground of sufficient demonstration. This demonstration 
in turn may, of course, consist in testing the consistency of the new 
algorism with certain previously established and accepted algo- 
risms. The algorism of differential calculus, for instance, as 
invented by Leibniz, presupposes the validity of the algorisms of 
Euclidian geometry and geometrical analysis, but it was not 
produced by the mere working of those algorisms. Something new 
has been added, if I may say so. 

Leibniz himself expected as an effect of the invention of a 
characteristic universal language that in the future, whenever two 
scholars disagreed on a—not necessarily mathematical—proposi- 
tion, they would sit down together and calculate,’ that is, apply 
to the contested proposition the syntactic algorism of the new 
symbolic language. But he did not claim that the proposition to 
be tested would be discovered by operating an algorism. Nor did 
he anticipate that algorisms would by themselves secure the 
progress of pure knowledge. He did not believe that once we 
succeeded in constructing machines capable of performing the 
respective algorisms, we should henceforth limit our scientific 
work to striking keys and turning handles. In other terms, he 
never thought that we might invent a machine which would in- 
vent machines. 

Unfortunately, I am unable for the time being to submit to 
you the numberless texts which justify and confirm this interpre- 
tation of Leibniz’s methodology. It must be conceded that very 
frequently, particularly when he was outlining the research project 

* Cf. New Essays, ibid., 557, concerning syllogisms: “These forms are not the 
only nor the best form of reasoning; and Aristotle did not find them by means of 
the forms themselves, but by the original way of the manifest agreement of ideas.” 
Cf. also Marsal, “Variations sur la Logique pure,” Revue Philos. (1936), 214: “La 
théorie du syllogisme n’a été ni trouvée, ni pensée, ni exposée syllogistiquement.” 
> Cf. Opuscules, ed. Couturat, 27 sq.; Philos. Schriften, ed. Gerhardt, VII, 25. 
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on his miraculous science for some prince from whom he ex- 
pected subsidies, he insisted almost exclusively on the positive 
value of his invention without calling attention to its limitations. 
These limitations, however, were not limitations of his method, 
but plainly limitations of method. 

Let me use a metaphoric parallel in order to elucidate the 
problem and the solution proposed by Leibniz. There is in this 
country, deriving validity from the Constitution, a law concerning 
the naturalization of foreign-born individuals. It has been proc- 
essed into a sort of action by virtue of form, a quasi-algorismic 
procedure which results in the creation of new citizens. This pro- 
cedure, however, creates citizens only if they have already been 
procreated, and neither the Constitution nor any law can super- 
sede this condition. But when doubt arises as to anybody’s 
citizenship, the parties may sit down and calculate, i.e., investigate 
whether the right algorism has been used, whether it was rightly 
used, or whether a miscalculation, a vice of form, occurred. Thus 
they are spared the trouble of having to decide whether or not 
it is just and equitable that this individual should enjoy the rights 
of citizenship. 

The function of algorisms being thus delimited, let us con- 
sider briefly how algorisms are constructed and how they function 
in reasonings ‘‘ by virtue of form.’’ It appears first that algorisms 
are rules for operations on symbols which stand for ideas, and 
that when these operations have been performed, the resulting 
symbols can be re-translated into ideas whenever retranslation 
is desirable.© The reason why it is easier to operate on symbols 
than on ideas of things themselves is, according to Leibniz, the 
narrowness of our mind or consciousness, which, for instance, is 
unable to have an intuitive idea of a polygon of a thousand angles 
differing from one of a thousand angles plus or minus one, or to 
have an intuitive idea of a set of a billion objects. Except for 
simple or almost simple ideas, it very often happens ‘‘that we do 
not perceive the whole nature of the object at one time, but sub- 
stitute in place of things signs, the explanation of which in any 
present thought we are accustomed for the sake of abbreviation to 
omit, knowing or believing that we can give it. I am accustomed 
to call this thought blind or again symbolic.’’’ 

6 Leibniz therefore called those symbols machinae spirituales (Philos. Brief- 
wechsel, ed. Prussian Academy, I, 229). 

* De cognitione, veritate et ideis. 
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Obviously, this consideration fits every verbally expressed or 
formulated thought. What distinguishes mathematical from 
verbal algorisms is, first of all, the fact that in the former the 
symbols used are ‘‘characteristic,’’ that is, involve a one-to-one 
relation between symbol and idea, which is not the case in historic 
languages. A second difference consists in the fact that whereas 
in historic languages the selection of ideas to be singled out as 
elements and hence to be represented by particular word symbols 
depends upon the entire civilization expressed by that language, in 
the characteristic language of mathematics or chemistry only 
elementary ideas, or ideas of elements, are signified by special 
symbols. All composite ideas are represented by combinations of 
signs. Thus all arithmetical ideas can be symbolized by only two 
signs representing one and naught, as Leibniz pointed out in his 
Arithmetica Binaria, although, for reasons of expediency, we 
usually avail ourselves of ten numerical signs. The third and 
most important difference concerns the operational rules for the 
combination of symbols. In the case of historic languages an 
almost complete cleavage has developed between formal correct- 
ness and material validity, whereas in the case of mathematical 
symbolism compliance with the established rules of combining 
symbols, that is, with algorisms, is supposed to guarantee the 
truth of the ideas represented by the result of the performed opera- 
tions. Errors, therefore, can occur only as an effect of miscalcula- 
tions. 

The invention of a characteristic universal language, there- 
fore, implies both a semantic and a syntactic part. As to the 
semantic part, it may suffice to mention that the instruments 
Leibniz envisaged for the purpose of discovering the elementary 
ideas, which would require special symbols, are ‘‘ real definitions,’’ 
that is, definitions not of names, but of things. These definitions 
which resolve a concept into its elements were supposed to show 
at the same time that the thing was possible, that is, non-contra- 
dictory. It needs hardly any emphasis that this method inevitably 
involved congenital defects, since the terms to be defined, and the 
definitions, had to avail themselves of one of the historic languages, 
and were therefore bound to be contaminated with all the con- 
tingencies and ambiguities of every such language. Any definition 
of non-mathematical concepts, therefore, would have led into the 
construction not of symbols of things, but of symbols of symbols, 
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and, owing to the ambiguity of non-mathematical terms, into non- 
characteristic one-to-many relations between symbol and thing. 

Far more important is the invention of the syntax of the 
characteristic language. The method expected to fulfil this func- 
tion and thereby to allow the construction of algorisms, is identical 
with the deductive method which, according to Leibniz, is com- 
pletely determined by the principles of identity and contradiction 
along with such principles as that of the excluded middle directly 
deriving from them. The well-known difference between necessary 
truths of reason and contingent truths of fact has a bearing on 
the starting-point of the deduction, the Anhypotheton, not on the 
structure of the process itself nor on its ability to produce syntactic 
norms or algorisms. In so far as this purpose is concerned, the 
algorism produced will in the first case be of mechanical origin, 
in the second case of architectonic origin; they will, however, in 
both cases be mechanical algorisms. To state the difference in 
other terms, it might be affirmed that the architectonic principles 
have the sole function of determining the selection between an 
indefinite number of equally possible mechanical algorisms, 
whereas the mechanical principles produce unequivocal determina- 
tions. The laws of dynamics, for instance, cannot be derived from 
the principles of identity and contradiction alone, although they 
must respect them. Nor can they be determined by any purely 
mathematical set of propositions, although they must necessarily 
facilitate the operation of some mathematical algorism. 

Those architectonic principles, whatever their metaphysical 
function and origin, therefore clearly appear as principles of 
determination or, what comes to the same thing, as principles for 
the selection of one out of several equally possible algorisms. Ac- 
cording to Leibniz, such principles were the principle of con- 
tinuity, of least action, of the identity of indiscernibles, and also, 
I think, the tacitly implied principle of total conservation. If you 
study, for instance, the Animadversiones in Principia Cartesii, 
you will realize that the principles of continuity and of conserva- 
tion intervene as mere principles of determination for applying 
the algorisms, and not to perform any metaphysical function. 
And in the Tentamen Anagogicum Leibniz expressly declared that 
principles of determination, though not absolutely necessary, that 
is, though their contrary would not imply contradiction, are 
architectonically necessary, so that their contrary would imply im- 
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perfection. This concept of imperfection has, of course, meta- 
physical connotations, which in Leibniz’s time, incidentally, were 
not those we are accustomed to associate with the term, but rather 
those inherent in the traditional scholastic term perfectio. In the 
context referred to here, however, these connotations may be com- 
pletely disregarded without violating Leibniz’s ideas. Accepting 
this condition, perfection simply means complete determination 
and thereby the possibility of algorisms where otherwise no rules 
of operation on symbols would be of any avail. 

You may wonder whether this speaking in terms of algorisms 
does not distort Leibniz’s ideas, and whether the use of this par- 
ticular jargon does not unduly neglect the aspect of pure 
knowledge in favor of the aspect of reasoning ‘‘by virtue of 
form.’’ Let me merely refer to a few facts which justify our con- 
sidering Leibniz’s theory as essentially a theory facilitating the 
construction of algorisms. First, the characteristic universal 
language and the Ars Combinatoria, just like the purely mathe- 
matical discoveries of Leibniz, aimed directly at algorisms which 
would facilitate reasoning ‘‘by virtue of form’’ and thereby ex- 
tend the scope of human science. There is furthermore Leibniz’s 
express statement that intuitive knowledge is restricted to very 
simple concepts and relations, whereas all others are accessible 
only to symbolic knowledge, which proceeds through reasoning 
‘**by virtue of form,’’ that is, through algorisms.* This point of 
view may not be orthodox, nor one to be recommended for text- 
books in the history of philosophy, but it is undoubtedly an inter- 
pretation which does not distort the essential structure of Leibniz’s 
thought. 

In June 1679, Leibniz wrote to Malebranche: ‘‘The value and 
even the mark of true science consists, in my opinion, in the use- 
ful inventions which can be derived from it.’’ This, of course, is 
an idea already expressed by Francis Bacon, who had declared: 
‘*What in operation is most useful is in knowledge most true’’; ° 
and in another place: ‘‘ Works themselves are of greater value as 
pledges of truth than as contributions to the comforts of life.’’ *° 
It is permissible, I think, to establish a close relation between the 
invention of algorisms and the useful inventions Leibniz referred 

8 Thid. 


® Novum Organum, Second book of Aphorisms, IV. 


1° Thid., first book, CX XIV. 
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to in the passage just quoted. Disregarding for the moment all 
epistemological and methodological considerations and envisaging 
only the function of algorisms in human history, we may under- 
stand that their usefulness consists in transforming theories into 
patterns of conduct which can be specified and applied almost 
without expenditure of thought whenever necessity arises. The 
man who operates a slide rule, or a calculating machine, or a 
spectroscope, need not understand what he is doing. Yet the 
embodied algorisms he is handling enable him to produce the 
knowledge required for some definite purpose. He would be un- 
able to obtain this knowledge if thrown on his own intellectual re- 
sources, or it would take him a lifetime. 

The construction of algorisms or of similar expedients designed 
to overcome the narrowness and weakness of the human mind 
is by no means limited to science and knowledge, but provides a 
general scheme of procedure for all human activities, the totality 
of which we call civilization. It would lead too far to elaborate 
on this statement here. This much, however, may be said: the 
influence constantly exercised by science on other patterns of 
civilization depends entirely upon the possibility of transform- 
ing theories into matrices of purposeful action. The construction 
of algorisms, therefore, proves to be the vehicle of what is some- 
what euphemistically called the diffusion of knowledge. What 
this process conveys, is, indeed, not knowledge proper, but algo- 
rismic procedures derived from it. 

Many passages in Leibniz’s writings prove that he was well 
aware of this historic function of algorisms, and a great number 
of memoranda he addressed to crowned heads for the purpose of 
selling them his projects would bear witness to this interpreta- 
tion. 

One possible misunderstanding, however, must be eliminated. 
Despite the intimate connection he maintained existed between 
truth and usefulness, Leibniz was by no means a utilitarian in 
the nineteenth-century sense. What distinguished him from sup- 
porters of those doctrines might be pointedly formulated by say- 
ing that whereas according to the utilitarian knowledge is true 
because it is useful, it would be more adequate according to Leibniz 
to state that if knowledge is true, it must be useful, and that thus 
usefulness is only a confirmation, not a constituent element of 
truth. True knowledge, indeed, represents the objective and real 
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order of the universe, and thus approaches the archetype of the 
created world as it inhered in the Divine Intellect before the act 
of creation. It is, therefore, not only an expedient order of human 
thought, but an adequation of this thought to the independent order 
of things. Between the formal knowledge provided by logic and 
mathematics and the material knowledge provided by the sciences 
of nature, there is only the one difference that, whereas formal 
knowledge grasps the order of all possible worlds, knowledge of 
truths of fact grasps only the order of the actual world selected by 
God among all the possible worlds for architectonic reasons, that 
is, for reasons of maxima and minima. To go further into this 
ontological background on which rest the possibility and efficacy 
of algorisms would require exploring another region of Leibniz’s 
Globus Intellectualis. 
New School for Social Research. 


NOTE 
LEGENDARY QUOTATIONS 


In a note in this journal (JHI VII, 99-102) Dr. Baumgardt presented 
some legendary quotations and suggested that a return to the ‘‘ Victorian’”’ 
habit of exact reference and documentation might prevent the growth of 
such legends. I am afraid that the habit of attributing propositions to 
authors who never made them is even older than the age of Queen Victoria 
and that it will take more than a note to eradicate such traditional misquo- 
tation. 

One of the legendary quotations cited by Dr. Baumgardt was attributed 
by recent writers to Kant and was traced by Dr. Baumgardt to Schiller’s 
‘‘Du kannst, denn Du sollst.’” In 1854, Schopenhauer attacked this very 
same misquotation. In the preface to the second edition of his Ueber den 
Willen in der Natur he writes: 


In des Prof. Michelets ‘‘ Anthropologie und Psychologie’’ wird, 8.444, Kants 
kategorischer Imperativ in diesen Worten angegeben: ‘‘du sollst, denn du 
kannst.’’ . . . Also, abgesehn davon, dass er sein Studium der Kantischen 
Philosophie in Schillers Epigrammen gemacht zu haben scheint, hat er die 
Sache auf den Kopf gestellt. . . 


Vassar College. Lupwie W. KAHN 

















BOOK REVIEW 


A History of Western Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. New York: 

Simon and Schuster, 1945. Pp. xxiii, 895. 

The title page of Earl Russell’s latest book bears the promise that the 
‘econnection’’ of philosophy with ‘‘ political and socjal cirecumstances’’ will 
be indicated along with its history. Just how much is involved in the word 
**connection’’ is nowhere made very clear, but perhaps the most definite 
statement of the author’s ideas on the relation between philosophy and social 
and political ‘‘developments’”’ is to be found in the chapter on Philosophical 
Liberalism (p. 597), where we are told that between ‘‘ideas and practical 
life’’ . . . ‘‘there is reciprocal interaction.’’ If the term ‘‘practical life”’ 
is defined broadly enough, this might simply mean that philosophers, like 
other people, submit their ideas as far as possible to the test of experience 
and observation, and then use their ideas, when tested, to control and or- 


‘ 


ganize experience, a form of interaction which even the least ‘‘scientific’’ 
philosopher would be willing to admit. That Lord Russell is not sustaining 
so commonplace a theory is suggested in his treatment of Marx (pp. 786 ff.). 
There he makes a distinction between those philosophical questions which 
are ‘‘scientific or logical’’ and those ‘‘of passionate interest to large numbers 
of people, as to which there is no solid evidence either way’’ (p. 787). An 
example of the former is the ontological argument for the existence of God. 
The refutation of this argument, which is said to be conclusive (Zb.), is not 
a ‘‘matter of temperament or of the social system; it is a purely technical 
matter.’’ 
except in the words, that in time of war, one must support one’s country or 
‘‘ecome into painful conflict’? with friends and authorities; that at times 
there has been no middle course between supporting and opposing official 
religion ; and that we all find it impossible to maintain an attitude of ‘‘scep- 
tical detachment’’ on many issues on which ‘‘ pure reason is silent.’? What 
we do in such cases is presumably determined by non-rational causes and one 
sense of the word ‘‘philosophy’’ is ‘‘an organic whole of such extra-rational 
decisions’’ (Ib.). Since Lord Russell is discussing the Marxian theory in 
this place, he naturally limits himself to pointing out that these extra- 
rational causes need not be exclusively economic. 

It may seem the height of pedantry to ask him to be a bit more precise. 
But there have been people, including Lord Russell, who did not hesitate to 
incur the risk of coming into painful conflict with their friends and the 
authorities in time of war. There have also been people, it is needless to 
point out, who have gone to the stake rather than proclaim their belief in 
official religious ideas. Whether such people acted from motives analyzed 
and expounded by something known as the pure reason is something which 
117 


No example is given of the second type of philosophical problem 














‘analyzing, criticizing, and organizing our ideas. It would be interesting to 
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is unknown. But that they had ideas in just the same sense that Saint 
Anselm had ideas when he first propounded the ontological argument would 
seem to the writer of this review to be indisputable. He can recall clearly 
the impression made upon him as a lieutenant of infantry by a book called 
Why Men Fight. He did not agree with the book, but it was not because 
its author seemed any less rational than Saint Anselm, Kant, Hegel or Saint 
Thomas Aquinas when they were discussing the ontological argument for the 
existence of God. In fact, if he had any criticism to make of that very 
persuasive book, it was that it was too exclusively rational, in the sense that 
it showed too little understanding of hidden forces which pushed the human 
race about and of which only a small number of people were masters. Is 
there after all a great reservoir of ideas called The Reason from which 
theories can be fished? Or are rational ideas simply ideas which are con- 
sistent among themselves? Our premises, as Lord Russell certainly knows, 
are all equally rational or extra-rational. Some are taken bodily from books 
and conversation where they may appear as conclusions. But when one 
traces them back to their origin in their original formulation, in which they 
may be said to act as indefinables, one finds no Reason in which they are 
swimming about waiting to be caught. Lord Russell is himself responsible 
for having taught us that the Reason is nothing more than a technique of 


know whether he now believes that it is something else. 

Until the question of the sources of ideas is settled, the question of how 
they change cannot be settled. And until that question is answered, no con- 
sistent history of philosophy can be written, unless of course the historian is 
satisfied to list year by year the philosophies which have had a certain vogue. 
One could then produce a sort of philosophical chronicle, not a useless thing, 
to be sure, but also not very illuminating to the man who would like to 
know why, for instance, Hegel should have developed the theory of dialec- 
tical evolution or why Plotinus should have hit upon the theory of emana- 
tion. One can agree that the Pure Reason guided both of them in the de- 
velopment of their arguments. If they had seen any contradictions in their 
views, it is hardly likely that they would have clung to them. Are there any 
philosophers who have boldly come out for logical inconsistency, simply 
spawning ideas into the intellectual ocean to hatch or not as fortune decrees? 
Even the authors of pensées think, one would imagine, that they are con- 
sistent. For that matter, the proponents of religious dogmas which ad- 
mittedly cannot be proved by the reason, such as the dogma of the Trinity, 
go as far as they can on the road of logical consistency and have been known 
to maintain that if the Reason had not been vitiated by the Fall of Adam, 
it would be able to follow that road to the end. Whatever one may think 
of the belief, it is nevertheless true that the Vatican has repeatedly main- 
tained the harmony between faith and reason, regardless of the limitations 
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of the latter. The purity of the reason is something which has to be judged 
in each case of its operations. That is so platitudinous a comment that one 
is ashamed to have made it. And yet it reminds one that rationality is not 
a characteristic which can be used as the differentia of premises, except 
insofar as a set of premises may be judged to be self-consistent. That 
premises are spontaneously generated out of a pre-ordained self-consistency 
would seem to be nonsense. 

The connection, then, of philosophy with political and social cireum- 
stances is probably that of all ideas, philosophical or not. But thereupon 
arises the question of what political and social circumstances are. We know 
that Lord Russell does not believe them to be exclusively economic. We 
may guess more or less adequately what political circumstances are: the 
kind of power which is exercised by a government, whether limited or un- 
limited, whether in the hands of one man or a group, whether the man or 
group is elected or seizes the power or inherits it, and so on. But what 
would social circumstances be, if they are not economic or political? Ad- 
mitting that society does not break up into unattached units, that the system 
of production and distribution and that of power interact between themselves 
and influence the rest of our lives and interests, there are certain institutions 
like marriage, for instance, play, possibly education, which seem at first 
sight less economic and political than industry or government. Admitting 
for the sake of argument that these institutions are non-political and non- 
economic, in what sense are they non-philosophical? It must be a sense in 
which they can interact with philosophy. To take but one example, it would 
be impossible to write a history of American philosophy without considering 
social intercourse. American philosophy goes on in classrooms, in journals, 
in correspondence. The journals are edited by men and women who have 
their own ideas on what is worth publishing and what not. The Program 
Committees for meetings decide what papers will be presented. Topics are 
discussed because of the interest which they have for people other than their 
authors. Ensuing arguments are elaborated in objections, replies, and re- 
joinders. The discussions terminate not necessarily because their substance 
has been exhausted, but when editors and the public are tired of listening to 
them. Where in this situation can one say that the social conditions leave 
off and the philosophical begin ? 

But is this state of affairs any different from that which obtained in 
Greece, in Rome, in Medieval Europe, or anywhere else in the Occident? 
The primary social circumstance with which occidental philosophy has been 
connected—as distinguished from the economic or political, a distinction, 
let it be repeated, which is made solely for purposes of argument—has been 
the conditions of communication. Were one really to study this cireum- 
stance and its inter-relations with philosophy, one would first have to study 
the systems under which philosophy has been taught and propagated. And 
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were that done, one outstanding discovery would be why certain problems 
appear to be persistent. 

Such a study, however, would be concerned with the society of philoso- 
phers rather than that which is extra-philosophical. When one turns one’s 
attention to that—assuming one can define it—its influence is seen to lie as 
much in the type of problem which it has suggested as in the type of solu- 
tion which it has imposed. It is true that Plato and Aristotle, as Lord 
Russell points out, in their political and ethical views were pretty much 
dominated by the common assumptions of Greek society. The good life for 
both of them was what a Greek gentleman might have thought of as a good 
life, though it is curious that their fellow Greeks should have felt the need of 
reading about what they already knew. Such a life apparently rested upon 
a basis of leisure. That in turn may be said to have rested upon a basis of 
slave labor. That may have been the reason why Aristotle, if not Plato— 
though the lot of the artisans in the Republic is not far removed from that of 
slaves—accepted the institution of slavery. But now we find Lord Russell 
saying that in Aristotle one finds ‘‘an aeceptance of inequality which is 
repugnant to much modern sentiment’’ (p. 183). That is no doubt true. 
But it becomes truer for people who have not read Aristotle than for those 
who have. The latter know that by ‘‘slave’’ Aristotle meant a man deprived 
‘*by Nature’’ of reason, an anthropoid who was simply vegetative and sensi- 
tive, almost a pseudo-man. He seemed to think that barbarians—with the 
possible exception of Anacharsis—were all natural slaves, in which he was 
undeniably naive. At any rate here is a case where a philosopher’s ideas 
may be said to have been conditioned by the society in which he lived. But 
to find that repugnant is to overlook its significance. Its significance would 
seem to be that philosophers, like all people, discuss the problems of their 
day and place. It is not that they uncritically accept all the current ideas 
of that day and place. On the contrary, most of them have been highly 
eritical of them. Aristotle’s beliefs about slavery are not ours, but neither 
were they those of his contemporaries. He took his problem from his time; 
he did not take his solution. 

This introduces an essential weakness in Lord Russell’s book which it 
shares with all histories of philosophy which insist on the timelessness or 
universality of philosophical problems, and which is less excusable in a 
work whose foundation is the connection of philosophy with social and 
political circumstances. This weakness is the anachronisms of which they 
are bound to be guilty. Thus an historian will be shocked to read of the 
‘*emotional poverty’’ of the Nicomachean Ethics, of the ‘‘something unduly 
smug and comfortable’’ in its author’s speculations about human affairs; of 
the ‘‘tepidness’’ of his conception of friendship; of ignorance of ‘‘the 





whole sphere of human experience with which religion is concerned’’ (p. 
184). These terms of reproach are deserved if one reads Aristotle as if he 
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were a contemporary of our own. But he wasa Greek. One would imagine 

that an historian would gladly admit that dates make a difference to ideas 

and that he would not apply terms of dislike to opinions which are not of | 

his time. The conclusion which ought to be drawn is not that the Ethics / t— 

‘*is lacking in intrinsic importance’’ (Jb.), but that it was not written in 

the twentieth century. The writer of this review agrees thoroughly with we a 

Lord Russell that any attempt to base an ethics for to-day on the Nico- 

machean Ethics is bound to be futile, but the reasons which he would give Bf 

would lie in the historical gap between our epoch and its. Lo ral 
Now A History of Western Philosophy errs consistently in this respect. ‘ Sig 

Its author never seems to be able to make up his mind whether he is writing is 

history or polemic. One can argue the point of, let us say, the correctness 

of Taylor’s interpretation of the theory of ideas, or of the consistency be- teat ~Q 

tween the Parmenides and the Protagoras. One may, and should, indicate py > 

the various meanings which the term Jdea and its synonyms had in the 


dialogues. But to point out that ‘‘Plato had no understanding of philo- \ de 







sophical syntax’’ (p. 127) is simply to say that he lived in the 4th centu 
B.c. With all his faults, Plato was not a fool, and if a theory of ideas mad 
sense to him, a reader of a history of philosophy would like to know why. 
It is, one is willing to admit, extremely likely that had he lived in our own 
time, his theory of ideas would have been vastly different from what it was. 
He would certainly have had an understanding of philosophical syntax, for 
how could he have avoided it? He would also have worn trousers and 
quoted Shakespeare. 
It will be replied that the very anachronism inherent in this method Lr\ the ‘5 

makes the book of great value to those professors of philosophy who refuse 

to accept the reality of time and who like to present ancient theories as if (vas 7 
they were modern. It gives one doubtless a feeling of the permanent value 

of philosophy. It confers on philosophers who are dead and gone a Riad of fus- ye 


false contemporaneity which may make them seem important to the 

initiate. But nevertheless it is a misreading of history. This is peculiarl} “bat, 
true when one is writing a history in which temporal events are supposed to ~\ dud 

have had some intimate effect upon the rise and fall of philosophical Prat Is Vet 
problems. 

Aside from this weakness of method in Lord Russell’s book, there are po how 
certain details of the exegesis of some of the philosophers which are ques- N oo 
tionable if not downright wrong. Relying almost exclusively on Burnet, Vane 
Taylor, and Cornford for his interpretation of the early Greeks, Lord Russell V UNS =. 
simply repeats what a dozen other histories have already printed, based in owl 

the last analysis on the doxographical tradition which is little more than an Wr 
uncritical acceptance of Aristotle. A knowledge of Cherniss’s critical work 

on Aristotle’s interpretation of his predecessors, the first volume of which 

appeared six years before A History of Western Philosophy was written, 

might have corrected this. Again, he is given to opinions in one part of his 
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work, which he does not substantiate in others. We shall give but one 
example of this. We are told (p. 227) that ‘‘the majority of even the best 
philosophers fell in with the belief in astrology.’’ But then we find (p. 238) 
that both Carneades and Clitomachus were opposed to it; that (p. 247) the 
Epicureans ‘‘served a useful purpose by their protest against the increasing 
devotion of the later pagans to magic, astrology, and divination’’; that (p. 
296) Plotinus ‘‘does not venture to deny the validity of astrology altogether, 
but he attempts to set bounds to it’’—a statement much too mild; that (p. 
428) Maimonides rejected it; that (p. 348) Saint Augustine gave it up in 
his mature works; that (p. 459) Saint Thomas was opposed to it ‘‘for the 
usual reasons.’’ This leaves only Posidonius (p. 259) who is mentioned by 
name as a major philosopher accepting it. If the text proves anything, it 
proves that astrology was a vulgar belief combatted, not accepted, by the 
best philosophers. 

Another curious inconsistency lies in Lord Russell’s choice of philoso- 
phers. We are told in the Preface (p. ix) that the author is apportioning 
space to philosophers in accordance with their influence on others, which is 
to explain why Spinoza, ‘‘a philosopher greater than Locke,’’ is treated 
more briefly than Locke. But when Lord Russell comes to Leibniz, about 
whom he certainly knows more than most men writing to-day, he spends 
five pages out of the ten given to exegesis on Leibniz’s unpublished works, 
which could have had no influence until they were printed by Couturat. 
On the basis of their influence certainly such men as C. S. Peirce ought to 
have more than two sentences (pp. 816, 824). Royce ought at least to be 
mentioned and Santayana ought to be given more than a paragraph pointing 
out that he did not like James (p. 811 f.). French philosophy, as has be- 
come customary, is barely mentioned, yet one of the most influential philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century was Victor Cousin. But if one shrinks from 
including Victor Cousin in any history of philosophy, however devoted to 
influential thinkers, one might at least be expected to find a corner for Comte 
and the positivistie movement, whose influence was certainly as great as 
that of John the Scot or Erasmus. There is no mention of Traditionalism 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a movement whose influence was 
exerted not only on philosophy, but also on polities, art, and religion. One 
would never know that Neo-realism or Critical Realism had ever existed, and 
Whitehead appears simply as a man influenced along with James by Bergson 
(p. 791) and as co-author of the Principia (p. 830). No space is given to 
the revival of scholasticism, and yet probably the majority of occidental 
philosophers to-day are either scholastics or heavily indebted to scholasti- 
cism. Giordano Bruno is among the missing. Sextus Empiricus gets a 
seattered three or four lines in connection with other philosophers. Bona- 
ventura receives seven lines, which put him in the tradition of Saint Anselm, 
eall him an opponent of Aristotle, a believer in Platonic ideas, and a constant 
quoter of Augustine (p. 466). Lord Herbert of Cherbury is mentioned (p. 
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547) merely as someone whom Hobbes once met, and English Platonism, 
which was one of the most important philosophical traditions in England, 
does not appear at all. It may therefore be said without unfairness that 
Lord Russell is at best not consistent with his principle of selection. 

One would imagine that if the ‘‘connection’’ between philosophy and 
‘*nolitical and social cireumstances’’ were to be taken seriously, those phi- 
losophers who more than others were conscious of their social positions and 
the problems of their societies would be treated with at least moderate 
attention. Yet the philosophes of eighteenth-century France are given a 
few lines more than a page, and are represented only by Helvétius and 
Condorecet, though Rousseau is treated at some length and Voltaire is men- 
tioned frequently, but only in passing. The Encyclopedists as a group 
appear only once (p. 599) along with the ‘‘ English eighteenth century’’ and 
the founders of the American Constitution, as people ‘‘dominated’’ by 
‘‘early liberalism.”’ 

The historical work of Lovejoy, like that of Cherniss, is completely over- 
looked and consequently Lord Russell’s treatment of Thomism and Roman- 
ticism, to pick out only two items which would have been improved by a 
study of The Great Chain of Being and various articles of Lovejoy, is hope- 
lessly out of date. But for that matter, had he profited by recent work in 
the history of ideas, especially by that written in America, he might have 
abandoned the idea which he seems to have assumed, that each philosopher 
has a system in the German sense of the word. It is very questionable 
whether anyone before Schelling had any such thing. Before the post- 
Kantians told us that we should have them, philosophers had as their pur- 
pose the solving of specific problems. These problems are known, their 
answers are known, and the affiliations of the answers can also be discovered 
for the most part. Waindelband, whom Lord Russell does not cite, though he 
refers three times to Ueberweg, for all his faults did pioneer work in setting 
forth what he believed to be the outstanding problems of each period. It 
seems curious that anyone writing around 1940 and the years following and 
admittedly not a specialist, should have overlooked this work and have re- 
verted to the conceptions of a hundred years earlier. Would it not have 
been more valuable for a mind so skilled in logical analysis as that of 
Bertrand Russell to have taken some of these problems, to have shown their 
inner complexity, their logical and non-logical relationships to other prob- 
lems, and to have pointed out, where relevant, a given philosopher’s fidelity 
and infidelity to a given solution? He might then have produced a volume 
not only worthy of his great distinction as a thinker, but also one which 
would have made a genuine contribution to learning. Instead, he has 
written a book which is for the most part delightful reading, when its wit- 
ticisms do not become wisecracks, but which is definitely for the beginner. 

GEORGE Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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